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PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 








Apprenticeships are too long, too irksome, too anti- 
quated. The profession of business offers exceptional 
opportunities for qualified men. Top off your college 
education by specialized training for an executive 
position. 


TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 
Men only admitted. Placement Bureau maintained. 
Excellent dormitory accommodations. An exceptional 
school for exceptional men. No correspondence courses. 
The trend of the times is toward specialization. 
Send for catalogue; it will interest you. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


The largest professional school of college grade in the 
world devoted exclusively to dhcp ag Jor special- 
ized positions in accounting ee 
921 Boylston St., Dep Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, c. p. A., President 














“f College-; oa courses for young 
men women — Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounti and C. 
P, Preparation; Executive and 
Stenographic- Secretary. en | 
and day students. Proper cultur: 
ea. Write for 63d Year 
- 00: 
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$50 to $250 a Week in 
AD PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or business of 
your own. onderful opportunities 
in all branches of this modern profes- 
sion: Motion Picture, Commercial, 
Portraiture, News. Experts train you 
quickly. CAMERA included. Write 
' today for big Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 36 10 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Largest and best school of its kind 





HICKOX SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Teaching new system of shorthand called “Speed 
Writing,” (mastered in six weeks). Catalogue upon 


request. Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS RADIO AND 
TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains for the Merchant Marine and positions of 
importance in Radio 


| Write for catalogue—18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Waltham Training School for Nurses] 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Students are boarded and taught without expense—The 

course of traini occupies three years—Graduates| 

trained for Private, Institutional, Industrial and District 

Nursing. For catalog address: Miss Beatrice De Veber, Prin. 











COEDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
lst Year. Young men and dae. women find here a 
efficient training in 
every department of a “aoe ceibace. a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$475 to $600 per year. Special course ag domestic science. 
For ys: ue and information addre: 

UR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D. , Headmaster 








PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An old school with new i mn letel; 
Beautifully situated. Th ne pose: czeoont 
Sports. Address, Headmaster, AGADeeE: N. H. 








PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Est. 1832. Endowed. Prepares for college 
and for life’s work. Four years" scientific’course. Well-equip- 
ene buildings, in White Mountain foothills. Study and 
ealth conditions unexcelled. Athletics. Winter sports. 
Catalog. Address Principal, Box D, Kezar Falls, Maine. 


S THAT “golden moment” the time a wise 

and careful decision is made about the 
future, or when in later years a man or 
woman reviews the attainments of a well 
chosen life and career? 

We are inclined to think that every boy 
and girl leaving school or college ready to 
make the decision for whatever may mean 
the attainment of a successful and happy 
life faces that golden moment of opportunity. 

Young Lindbergh corrected the statement 
that his trip was a haphazard event. He 
knew the risk, but he had thought it all 
out carefully and had faith in what was 
before him. 

The surest way to have faith in your 
future is to work hard for the accomplish- 
ment of your vital interests and all that will 
do you and the world the greatest good. 
Do not depend alone on what others tell 
you. You know your own visions better 
than another, also your own limitations. 
Sometimes these are financial, or they may 
be mental. 

Why try to pilot an airplane, if you 
have the ability to make the world happier 
with a song—or why make discords because 
some one should sing? 

Choose carefully; choose the thing that fits 
in with your finances, your mentality, and 
your interest. If your finances prevent the 
attainment of something that awakens a 
keen interest, choose something you can do 
ont for the time being to secure your final 
goal. 

Many boys and girls step to success 
over the typewriter and become figures in 
the business world. Some, who cannot afford 
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Here Photography becomes a Practical Business 


The Golden Moment 


expensive art schools, but who have real 
genius for art, get their first financial 
opportunities through some artistic enter- 
prise developed by a school of photography. 

Near Fifth Avenue in New York City isa 
school that embodies the spirit of progress 
for its ability to combine culture with a 
new commercial art. 

Photography at one time was a luxury. 
People did have pictures taken, but it was 
never considered a necessity. The School 
of Photography has proved the necessity 
of the camera. 

Here are some of the branches that the 
young people taking up the work of the 
school deal with every day: 


Portrait Photography 
Advertising Photography 
Architectural Photography 
Camera Reporting 
Photostat Work 

Fashion Photography 
Magazine Illustration 
Aérial Photography 


Identification Photography 
Blue Print Making 
Legal Photography 
Museum Photography 
Travel Photography 
Marine Photography 
Photographic Salesman- 
ship 


The story of a boy whose aunt lent him 
the money to attend an automobile school, 
and who paid back the money the first 
six months after completing his two-year 
course, is an interesting example. Under a 
heading—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
LEADING AMERICAN INDUSTRIES— 
we find motor vehicles given as the most 
important of industries in the United States. 
If a boy gets a sound fundamental training 
in the essentials of one leading industry, 
it opens the way to positions of the greatest 
importance. The boy who selected the 
automobile school chose wisely. 


Later they 
discover 
any difficulty 
of the road 
because of 
this training 


Boys at work in an auto School 





8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





HE Atlantic Publications Educational Directory can help you find the 
school you are seeking, college preparatory or professional school. 
Write to us, giving us details, and we shall be glad to help you. 


THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 





















Last year Bur- 
dett students 
came from 25 
Universities 
and Colleges, 


URDETT COLLEGE»: 


Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade 


Business Administration — Accounting — and Salesmanship Courses especially de- 
signed for young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young women. All 164 high 
except shorter courses require two years and the content is of the same grade as the usual 
four-year college course. Actual practice features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Faculty noted for achievement and personal interest in students. 


Send for catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar 


schools, 34 
academies and 
32 other busi- 
ness, normal 
and special 
schools. 











BOYS SCHOOLS — 





The Manlius School 


“‘Saint John’s”’ 


A College Preparatory School. 
fosters manliness and integrity. Masters pas comrades 
inspire highest ideals. Business course. Junior Depart- 
ment, besigning with 7th grade. Extensive campus in 
the hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. Swim- 

pool, athletic fields. Catalogue. 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 287, Manlius, New York 


Military discipline 





MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN INSTITUTE 


Thorough preperation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small “io eG. dar attention. Boys taught 


how to study. .C. 43rd year. Special Summer 
Session. _ Catalo: Col. T. 5. Landon, Principal, 
Drawer C-15, B RDENTOWN, N. J. 





DUMMER ACADEMY ‘fh 


Ye 4 
A preparatory school for a limited number of bo 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed “— 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate , = —_ arles S. Ingham, 
Ph.D., Principal, South Byfield, M. 





NEW HAMPTON 4XexHempenire 

Schoo! » 
New Administration of Famous Old , 
Modern Buildings. Thorough Colle; Pvapasation. ona 
Year soenewe ‘ourse in Business Methods. Athletics for 
Every Boy. Low Tuition. Address FREDERICK SMITH, 
A.M., Principal, Box 195, New f New 
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SCHOOLS 








Learn to Draw 


at Home 


“T have received $100 for a single drawing which only 
See eS ee a nt ate rns Se fe 
od — mi 
spare time. ‘Learn filustzating Designi:  oataeing:  apraned 
Nev simple Tow! or learn: bea acning Rou" was gives o detais ofc Ore hea 
8 
ro and if Mr., Mrs., or M salermman will call.) Washington 
School of Art, ion ‘doom 2878, 1115. 15th St., N. ¥. Washington, D.C. 









SHORT STORY WRITING 


ae of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
i urse in writing and marketing of the 
} Short-Story an and gamle copy of THE WRITER’S 
NONE Hoe HOME CORRESPONOENCE SCHOOL 
59 Springtield, Mass. 











CORNETISTS—SAXOPHONISTS 
CLARINETISTS—TROMBONISTS 
GET “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrument 
—T MUSIC SCHOOL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Lorena swayed as she stood. Her baby brother in the clutch of this awful unknown! In another instant with the boys at her 
heels she was flying over the plains 


“ce ’S_wicked—wicked! If ’twas the 
last thing I ever said—” 

“Lorena, hush! Wilson’s not to 

blame. He’s a good mine boss and 

knows a day’s work when he sees it. If a man 

can't give him fair labor—why the man 

must go. And I’m fit for nothing! Look at 

my hands—gnarled with rheumatism till 

they look like twigs of the old peach trees 
in our south orchard back home!”’ 

He held out his knotted fingers, blued 
with powder and scarred with rough work. 

“Pretty tools to make a living with!” he 
laughed sadly, leaning against the adobe 
wall, with his dinner can and miner’s pick 
on the floor at his feet. He was a slender man 
in a yellow “slicker.’’ His grimed hair was 

ellow too, like a child’s. And his blue eyes 
ae from their scorched brows with all a 
child’s meekness and appeal. 

“I’d as lief you’d give over blaming Wil- 
son,” he went on in a gentle, deprecating 
voice. ‘“‘He’s a just man—”’ 

The girl before him uttered a sharp, hard 
sound of scorn. “‘Just,’’ she cried, ‘‘to dis- 
charge faithful men whenever “em eg 
to be ailing a little? But you're all for for- 
giving people and seeing the good in ’em 
and—and all that. I’m different. I see how 
everyone’s mostly for himself. I see how 
meek, gentle people get trodden down—” 

“Lorena Desha! Lorena!” 

She paused on a breath, panting. Her 
vivid young face, with its clear, rich color, 
its wide, angry eyes and’ quivering lips, was 
in strange contrast to the tolerant visage 
anxiously bent on her from the miner’s cap 
opposite. 

“You scare me when you go on so, Lorena! 
All fire and flame—and you only fifteen 
years old! Look like you’d oughtn’t to be 
so—s' ” 

“Hateful and hot-tempered? That’s so, 
pa. But I got so many to think for. I got you; 
and I got the four boys. And they’re all like 
you, mild as new milk. Only this morning 
that little Juan Cruz slapped our Tommy, 
and Tommy never did a thing but sit and 
sob! I tell you I ran after that little Mexican 
scamp and—but it’s always like that!” 

“You’re a dreadful partisan, Lorena! 
But you come by it natural,” he said. ““My 
mother,’’ his voice altered, ‘‘my mother— 
you're her right over again!” 

“Father!” The girl was on her feet with 
blazing eyes. ‘Don’t say I’m like her— 
that treated you so harsh and unforgiving 

cause you married against her will!” 

“She had her reasons, Lorena. Your ma 
was the sweetest woman ever lived. But her 
father’d had a lifelong quarrel with mine 
because of some land matters; and my 
mother couldn’t overlook my marrying the 
daughter of our old enemy. She was a just 
woman. When I saw you just now with your 
eyes flaming,—she had black eyes too,— 


The Termagant 


‘By EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 
Illustrated by Duptexy G. SuMMERs 


I recalled how she looked at me when I told 
her I was going to marry Abram Shattuck’s 
daughter. Says she, ‘Then I’ve no longer a 
son!’ Her voice sounded awful. I’ve never 
forgot! I was her only child, and she a 
widow. Afterward she got a cousin of mine, 
William Clay, to come and farm the home- 
stead. She sent me word that she intended 
leaving him the property when she died. It 
belonged to her personally, being the old 
Clay lands. So I knew she never meant to 
make up with me. She wasn’t one to change. 
And I came West and have been a wanderer 
ever since.” 

“Tt’s three years since you got word she 
was dead, isn’t it, pa?” 

“Yes, Lorena. Three years ago I met a man 
who’d just come from my part of Kentucky. 
He said mother had died away from home, 
—visiting some of her kin, I reckon,—and 
William Clay had got the news the very day 
this man left for the West. William read 
him the telegram and said he was on his way 
to the newspaper office to see the obituary 
notice got put in correct. William said the 

lace had been left to him; and I knew it 
had been, for my mother sent me word she 
had willed it to the Clays. I’ve never been 
the same since. Somehow, I’d always hoped 
she’d overlook the past, and my children 
would live in the old place, if anything was 
to happen to me.” 

“Happen to you!”’ gasped Lorena in a 
passsion of refutation. ‘‘You’re going to rest 
and get well! I’m going to make you a right 
hot cup of coffee this minute. Mercy! here 
come the boys! It must be noon.” 


"THE blistering sun lay white upon the 
town streets and distant plains and snowy 
mountains. Far off mine whistles were 
booming the hour, and the voices of children 
rang from the pavement outside. The gate of 
the small Desha garden clanged; and quietly, 
in single file, the four sons of the house came 
up the path. They were all tanned red with 
Colorado suns. All had rippling fair hair and 
sedate expressions of countenance. 

The tallest boy was reading as he walked. 
The smallest of the four had his knuckles 
in his eyes and drooped along with silent 
tears splashing down his babyish cheeks 
under their veil of long blond curls. Lorena, 
raking the fire, cast a swift scrutiny over the 
lads and suddenly dropped the poker. 

“Tommy!” she ejaculated. “You're cry- 
ing! What—what—” ¢ 


“Tt’s these,” lisped Tommy, touching his 
ringlets. ‘The fellows make fun of me. They 
call me girl!’’ 

“Do they dare?”’ quivered Lorena, stum- 
bling up from the hearth. “I will see the 
teacher! I will find out if cruel boys dare to 
abuse my lamb! And you, Johnny and 
William and Boone, why do you stand by 
and see Tommy set upon?’’ she demanded 
fiercely of the others. 

“T have no time to watch the primary 
department,” retorted Johnny, stung into 
lifting his eyes from the page. 

“And we were studyin’ our definitions all 
recess,” chimed in one of the twins virtu- 
ously. ‘‘Definitions are awful hard, Lorena.” 

“They are!” declared the other twin. 
“Termagant, now—how would you define 
termagant, Lorena?” 

Lorena set the skillet down nervelessly. 
A flush deepened in her cheek. “‘A termagant 
is a—a person who gives way to anger,” 
she said unsteadily. 

“Not at all, Lorena,” demurred Johnny 
with a superior glance. “A termagant is a 
boisterous, turbulent woman, given to 
scolding and brawling.” 

“Lorena scolds,” remarked Tommy, with 
the air of one stumbling upon a brilliant 
discovery. 

At this Lorena turned upon him a look of 
almost tearful reproach. “I do scold,” she 
admitted, ‘‘but I never looked to see the day 
you boys, that I work and wash and cook 
and patch and fight for, would name me a 
ter—a ter—oh, oh!” 

“But I never meant you, sister!’ quavered 
Boone, alarmed at his sister’s tragic face. 
“The word was on the valentine we’re going 
to send the old woman in the Diaz house 
to-morrow. And none of us knew what it 
meant. We bought it for the picture. Look, 
Lorena! I got it in my pocket.” 

He drew forth a sheet on which was de- 
picted a virago in a red frock who, with a 
face of violence and a lifted stick, seemed to 
menace an unseen horde of tormentors. The 
doggerel rhyme beneath dwelt upon the 
scorn and loathing with which amiably 
given folk regarded those born to irascible 
leadings. 


“You live alone from year to year, 
For none your threshold dares go near,” 


concluded the stanza. 
“And it’s exactly true!” cried William. 
“She does live alone and no one dass go 


near ‘cep’ boys that pitch stones at the 
door!” 

“Tt’s a poor business of you boys to be 
forever tormenting that poor old soul yon- 
der,” said Thomas Desha with an accent 
approximating sternness. ‘They tell me she 
pays her bills regular and has money in the 
bank and gives to public charities. If she 
chooses to live alone and see nobody, it’s 
nobody’s business. look, Lorena! You 
can see from here how those trifling boys 
have battered up the old lady’s house-front!”’ 

The noonday light shone over a vacant 
space of stubble, crossed with railway tracks 
and set at intervals with outlying houses of 
the town. At its farthest edge where the 
ground dipped sharply, a large structure of 
dark stucco stood with the first story below 
the level of the street. It had been, in pre- 
mining days, the imposing abode of a wealthy 
Mexican whose sheep covered the sur- 
rounding prairies; and despite decay and 
the encroachment of trade it was still of 
dignified aspect, with rows of secretive dark 
shutters, closely bowed. A thin breath at a 
rear chimney bespoke habitation; but the 
front door, accessible from the street only 
by means of a narrow bridge strung across 
the deep cut below, was so battered and 
scarred by missiles as to suggest immemorial 
disuse. 

The solitary dweller in the old Diaz home- 
stead, by years of rigorous seclusion, had 
brought upon herself the opprobrium that 
follows the unsocial. The tradesmen who 
supplied her wants seldom saw her. The 
neighborly inclined had long since ceased 
laying polite knuckles against the unan- 
swering panels of the front door. Only routs 
of village boys now and then made clamorous 
raids across the hollow bridge to hurl 
resounding thumps and sticks and pebbles 
upon the sullen portal, reinforcing their 
tumult with shouts of “Witch! Witch! 
Your house is afire!”’ 

Sometimes those assaults had not been 
without gratifying results. Once or twice the 
door had opened suddenly, and a white- 
haired figure with stern eyes had appeared 
menacingly on the sill. But usually the echo 
of their own noise was the sole reward of the 
young vandals. 

Lorena at her work had often speculated 
vaguely upon the lonely life within those 
stately old walls. And now as her father 
pointed across the stubble fields she was 
suddenly aware of wondering what sort of 
woman it was who seemed destined to re- 
ceive that hideous flaunting valentine. 

Lorena had winced at the word termagant. 
It had acted upon her with the force of an 
objective conscience, sharply revealing 
something in herself which, viewed from 
within, had not appeared entirely repugnant. 
A bad temper was unpleasant; but then it 
was not incompatible with warmness of 
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heart. To be a common scold, however, 
under a special epithet—-this was some- 
thing which made her spirit recoil. Perhaps 
the witch herself, now forsaken of all, un- 
loved and rejected, had also been turbulent 
and fault-finding in her youth! 

“To have the boys grow up and stop loving 
me and leave me because I'd been too sharp 
with ’em!” thought Lorena. “Oh, I couldn't 
live! It isn’t altogether what you do for 
folks, it’s how you do it, that counts! I—I’m 
beginning to see it.’’ 

Perhaps it was this sense of new knowledge 
which actuated her, the following day, to 
search out Wilson, the mine-boss, and 
humbly request him for work for Johnny. 
It broke her heart to take the pale, studious 
boy from school; but there seemed no other 
recourse; and she set out with a dull sickness 
in her bosom and a resolve of infinite meek- 
ness. 


HE ceaseless Colorado winds were skir- 

mishing in the alkali dust of the streets 
and over the brown bleached grasses of the 
plains. Snow glinted fiercely from Fisher’s 
Peak and the far off ranges of the Sangre 
del Cristo. The despair in Lorena’s heart 
dulled her outward senses somewhat. Yet 
presently she grew aware of a clamor of 
pursuing voices. Boys were rushing toward 
her shouting ‘‘He! Oh! Sefiorita, the witch 
has your Tommy! ’Tis so! By now there 
will be nothing left of him but bones!”’ 

Lorena drew up, dazed. Juan Cruz, con- 
scious of past wrongs, lifted an impish face 
in the throng. 

‘““"Tis so!’’ he repeated eagerly. ‘‘We drew 
lots for who should give the valentine. 
Tommy drew the black! We said, ‘Girl, you 
dare not! You are afraid! No es?’ He say, ‘I 
fear not. I go.’ Then he cross the bridge. 
He rap, once, twice. Prut! The door jumps 
open—the witch is there with her stick! 
She reach out—so! She snatch him in— 
so. The door shuts. ’Tis said she makes a 
chili con carne of whatever she catches,’’ con- 
cluded Juan with a tone of dramatic finality. 

Lorena swayed as she stood. Her baby 
brother in the clutch of this awful unknown! 
In another instant with the boys at her heels 
she was flying over the plains, had flung her- 
self on the quaking bridge and was beating 
fiercely at the door. Her bruised knuckles 
fetched only a hollow echo. She called loudly. 
There was dull silence. She tugged at the 
knob. The old locks never yielded. 

Then her desperate eyes caught sight of a 
great tree the branches of which reached the 
upper windows. In a breath she had swung 
herself from the bridge and was clinging toa 
bare, swaying limb. Little by little she drew 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 3 


« LEASE, Father!’ begged Isabel 
Orme in the soft little voice she 
always used when wheedling her 
family into doing what she wanted 

them to do against their better judgment. 

Compared with it silk was rough in tex- 

ture and satin and velvet harsh and grat- 

ing. 

“What is it the child wants this time, 
Alan?” Grandmother Orme questioned in 
grim amusement. For the nineteen-year-old 
débutante seemed more of a child to Grand- 
mother by reason of her helpless, selfish 
little ways than the younger but more self- 
reliant Sally. 

“Tell your grandmother what you want, 
Isabel?” the Judge directed. ‘‘I’d like to 
have her advice.” 

“What I want is very reasonable, Grand- 
ma,” Isabel explained, turning to where the 
old lady sat at the supper table. ‘Eugenia 
and Ruth and I are to have charge of an art 
booth at the state fair next week, and we 
want to exhibit our Reynolds portrait as a 
drawing-card. It will be quite safe there in 
the Woman’s Building, which is very care- 
fully guarded, and I really think the picture 
ought to be shown to the public once in a 
while. It’s selfish to have a great art treasure 
and never exhibit it.’’ 

“Do you approve of the notion, Mother?” 
the Judge asked anxiously. 

“Well, it’s a more sensible idea than some 
of those Isabel springs on us,’ Grand- 
mother conceded. 

“All right then, Isabel, you and your 
cousins may have the picture under a 
condition,” her father assented. “Though the 
building will be sufficiently guarded, as you 
say, I won’t consent to the picture’s being at 
the mercy of curious crowds with umbrellas 
to poke at it unless one of you girls is always 
in the booth. Will you promise me that you 


her weight upward, while the boys below 
shouted warnings. The shutters of the nearest 
window were fastened with a black rag, 
which broke in Lorena’s hand. She caught 
at the deep sill and pushed at the casement 
window, which fluttered open, door-wise, at 
her thrust. Another effort and she was on 
her knees in a dusty, disused room, with the 
Shouts of the lads below reaching her as from 
a remote, safe world with which she had no 
art. 

It was very still in the room. Yet as she 
gave ear, staggering to her feet, a sound of 
talk seemed to rise not far off. She opened 
the door stealthily. Surely that was Tommy’s 
voice, not raised in sobs, but mildly imposing 
a knowledge of his scholarly attainments on 
some one. 

“O’s and Q’s kind of mix me up. Sister 
says those two letters must be blood-kin to 
look so much alike. These are awful good 
cakes, ma’am! You ain’t got any little boy, 
have you?” He paused, astonished by the 
apparition in the doorway of Lorena in torn 
raiment, with bleeding hands and pallid 
dust-smirched face. 


HE sat on a cricket and gazed smilingly up 
from his cherubic curls, while around 
him on the neat carpet, like a precipitated 
halo, lay a golden ring of cake crumbs. The 
terrible valentine was spread unnoticed 
close by. And, knitting peacefully in a high- 
backed chair, an old lady with rippling white 
locks beamed pleasantly upon the drawer of 
the fatal lot. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed as she saw the 
tattered invader of her threshold. “‘Who— 
what—” 

“T got in the window,” explained Lorena, 
breathless. ‘“‘Oh, goodness! You're safe, then, 
Tommy.” 

“Safe? Am I an ogre?” smiled the old 
lady. “I took him in because he looks like a 
little boy I lost.’’ Her voice was. strong and 
clear, and she looked kind; but her deep eyes 
were full of old sorrows. 

“She’s my sister,” explained Tommy 
graciously. “‘She’s my sister Lorena.”’ 

“Yes, I’m his sister,’’ said Lorena, relieved 
to the point of garrulity. ‘I raised him. Our 
ma’s dead. He’s the youngest of four boys— 
all of 'em as smart as can be. They call ’em 
‘the smart Desha boys.’” 

She broke off with a little embarrassment, 
for the old lady was staring at her strangely. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if your father’s name 
was Thomas,” said the old woman. ‘‘Thomas 
Desha. It’s not a common name.”’ And as 
Lorena nodded she went on slowly, “Your 
name, now—Lorena? Who might you be 
called for?”’ 


“My—grandmother,” murmured Lorena, 
with contracting brows. The other leaned 
back, and her face had a hollow look. 

“I thought so,” she breathed. “I—I 
knew your grandmother, Lorena. She was a 
Lorena Clay.” 

“You knew her!” 

“Aye. No one better. But she—she was 
not one to be remembered kindly. Hard and 

roud! Hard and proud! No one might say 

er nay. Maybe you've heard, child, of the 
grievous harm she did? And how unrelenting 
she was, and harsh-spoken? 

“She did harm in this world, did Lorena 
Clay, and she suffered for it! She suffered 
bitter pangs, and her heart broke within her! 
But not a pang too much! Not a pain too 
sharp did she suffer! She deserved her fate.” 

There was passion and life in the wrinkled 
face now. The lean hands clutched the chair 
arms. The tone carried sharp and far. 

Lorena drew back, half scared, half be- 
wildered. So she herself had often judged her 
father’s mother. Her own thoughts had been 
as accusing and peremptory as those which 
her grandmother’s old friend now voiced; 
but, oddly enough, the acrid utterance of 
these sentiments struck some unexpected 
resentment in her mind. Some pulse of kin- 
ship and comprehension stirred in the girl; 
some pity for the dead, whose faults spoke in 
her own temperament; some hitherto un- 
realized yew: “si for one who had loved 
much and suffered deeply. 

“T don’t know that I want to hear her 
abused,”’ faltered Lorena. And then the 
loyalty in her blood seemed to crystallize 
and she burst out: “I reckon my father knows 
more about her than you! And he says she 
was good and generous, for all she was so 
quick with her words! And I won’t hear her 
miscalled! I’m her own blood 'n’ kin, when 
all’s said. And I take after her and ought to 
know how to feel for her having a high tem- 
per and wanting to rule everyone. Maybe 
she tried, like I’m trying, to—to curb her- 
self and be different. You Tommy! Come 
right along home. Where our grandma’s 
miscalledis noplace for youand meto linger!’”’ 
She snatched at Tommy, who uttered a 
mild wail. 

Their hostess held out a trembling hand. 

“Oh, Lorena! Lorena!’’ she whispered. 

Lorena, mollified at the change of tone, 
hesitated. “I beg your pardon for my sharp 
words,”’ the girl faltered. 

But the other broke in: ‘Sharp words! I 
never heard sweeter words since the day I 
was born! For I’m she. I’m that Lorena Clay 
you been standing up for! Oh, Lorena! I 
came to repent sorely of the way I used my 
son, and I set out to find him, with scarce a 
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A red-headed young man came stumbling in with an 
iron crowbar in his hand 


or Eugenia or Ruth will take turns staying 
there?” 

“Why, of course, dad. We intend to be 
there every minute of every day except for 
an hour at lunch time, perhaps, and some- 
body will relieve us then. On Tuesday Sally 


could come out and take a 
turn, as it is a holiday at her 
school. You'd trust Sally, 
.wouldn't you?” 

* Sally looked up from her 
plate at this question and 
received a smile from both of 
her parents and her grand- 
mother that warmed her 


heart. 

“Yes, I’d trust Sally to 
take care of that picture or 
anything else of value,” the 
Judge answered. ‘‘She’s the 
dependable type.” 

“Very well then, one of us 
four will always be in the 
booth in the daytime, and 
the Woman’s Building is 
closed at six every evening. 
It is not open to the night 
crowds. The picture will be 
absolutely safe.” 

Her father again gave his 
consent, and while their sup- 
per was served they all dis- 
cussed the ways and means 
of getting the big portrait to 
the fair grounds and when 
and how it should be hung. 
In the midst of the discussion Houston, the 
house man, who had been sent to Larry 
Oliver’s room to take him some supper, re- 
turned with the tray untouched anda worried 
look on his kindly black face. 

“Boss, dat young fellow in yonder is sho- 


clue but the love in my heart. I traveled 
over the West wherever there were mines; 
I'd heard he’s become a miner. Twice I found 
his name on mine books; but he’d always 
left the camp. Finally I traced him toa camp 
where there’d lately been an explosion. It 
was a new camp. Folks scarcely knew their 
neighbors. They couldn’t tell how many had 
been killed. But Thomas Desha’s name was 
on the books—and he was missing. I stayed 
there for days, looking, looking. Eventually 
I was left with only one conclusion, and that 
was that he was dead!” 

“T remember that explosion well,’ said 
Lorena, turning ‘rather white. “I saw the 
miners’ wives crying and screaming around 
the shaft; it was terrible! Father couldn't 
stand those sights. We packed our things 
and hitched our old horse and left that night 
for the next camp.” 

“Then I gave up,’”’ went on the old woman. 
“I'd a fever in my head. I went very low. 
Once they thought I was dead; and they sent 
a telegraph to my nephew, William Clay. 
But 'twas only a long faint. I got well. But 
I couldn’t go home, where everything would 
remind me of my boy. William leased the 
wang of me,-and I settled here, thinking to 

ear my sorrow and remorse alone. Oh, my 
boy that I’ve so wept for! Lorena, will he be 
forgiving? Will he hold out against me?”’ 

Lorena choked a sharp something in her 
throat. She flew upon the weeping old figure, 
straightened its cap violently and gave it a 
tempestuous hug. 

“Stand out against you, grandma! Why, 
he hasn’t a mite of ‘stand out’ against any- 
thing in him. He'll beg your forgiveness! 
You and I are the men of the family, grand- 
ma! The boys and pa are every last one of 
‘em saints and angels. We'll go back to 
Kentucky and live the happiest ever was! 
You needn’t be afraid of me, grandma,” she 
added as an: afterthought, “for I been a 
changed person ever since my eye lit on that.” 
She pointed at the valentine. “That word 
there just fairly shook me up. And I’m bound 
and determined to be more gentle and bid- 
dable hereafter, if it kills me! And I want 
you should correct me real sharp every time 
I lift my voice to domineer over folks and 
tyrannize. You will, won’t you?’ 

But the old lady shook her head fondly as 
she drew the other Lorena close. “I don’t 
reckon I’ll be much use to you, honey. I've 
said my last sharp word on this earth. And 
my heart goes out to you so I know I’m going 
to think everything you do is about right.” 

Lorena laid her cheek on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“That’ll be my battle then,” she said 
firmly; ‘‘to live up to that opinion!” 


nuff sick,” he told the Judge. ‘‘His shoulder's 
bleedin’ again, and his face is awful flushed. 
He ain’t asleep now, but he never knowed me 
when I come in, and he’s mutterin’ queer 
like. I reckon he’s outer his head.” 

The younger Mrs. Orme started up from 
her seat in great concern and hurried across 
the hall to the sick room. The other members 
of the family laid down their napkins, pushed 
back their chairs, and then Pes uncertain 
what to do. 

“The boy should have been kept very 
quiet all day,’’ said the Judge. ‘I dare say 
he has been harmed by our well meant 
attempts to entertain him. I’ll phone Ellison 
to hurry around.” 


HEN the doctor arrived he was much 

annoyed to learn how much nervous 
excitement his patient had had to endure 
that day, as one member of the family after 
the other had gone in his room to talk to or 
play games with him. This did not explain 
the reopening of his wound, but it helped to 
account for the high temperature which had 
made him delirious, and the doctor didn’t 
like it a bit. 

“You shouldn’t have tried to kill the 
young chap before you learned for certain 
that he is a criminal,” the physician said 
very dryly to the Orme family as they stood 
with him around the patient’s bed. ‘He may 
not deserve capital punishment after all.” 

“You have good reason to be disgusted 
with us, doctor,” Sally’s mother acknowl- 
edged. “But I did not realize the wound was 
more than a scratch.” 

“I’m afraid I shoot better in the dark than 
ever I could if I took aim,” Grandmother 
Orme confessed, not with any intention of 
being humorous but merely in explanation of 
the inj my she had wrought. 

“Oh, he’s going to get well,’ Doctor 
Ellison hastened to reassure them, ashamed 
of his rebuke. ‘This is just a little set-back. 
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A day or two of quiet and he will be con- 
valescent. By the way, Judge. what did you 
learn about him at the hotel this morning?” 

“Merely that he had registered there as he 
said. I got his suit case and brought it out 
here. Houston opened it, but I have not felt 
justified in examining his papers. His clothes 
were unpacked, but nothing else was 
touched. He was conscious at that time, and 
when he bade Houston set his grip under the 
head of his bed and leave it there I treated it 
thereafter as if it were under lock and key. 
Even a sick man has his rights.” 

“But he must have registered at the hotel 
as coming from somewhere,” Isabel put in. 
“IT think you would be entirely justified in 
telegraphing the mayor of the town he 
comes from and asking for information about 
a boy named Laurence Oliver.” 

“He registered as coming from a town 
called New York in the state of New York,” 
her father told her. ‘It is a right big place, 
and the mayor may not know everybody in 


it. 

While they still stood there in the dimly 
lit room beside the bed of the fevered patient 
the boy’s delirious mutterings became sud- 
denly clear enough to understand. And his 
audience grew tense as they listened. 

“I must have those jewels,’’ was what he 
was saying. ‘‘I must have the emerald neck- 
lace from her throat, and the diamond tiara 
from her hair, and her bracelets, rings and 
earrings—all, all! She won’t miss them, for 
she’s only a painted picture.” 

“Whatever is the boy talking about?” 
gasped Grandmother. 

“Tt doesn’t sound precisely like the ravings 
of an honest man,” the Judge grimly 
remarked. 

Sally’s eyes grew round as she listened. 
She knew Larry was referring to the jewels 
on their Reynolds portrait of her great- 
great-grandmother in the next room, but 
how could he talk about stealing them as if 
they were separate from the picture? They 
were just painted jewels upon a painted 
belle. 

“TI want those emeralds—those emeralds 
and diamonds,’”’ the young patient babbled 
on. “I want that crown out of her hair.” 

“I’m afraid the boy’s a scamp,”’ mused the 


Judge. 

“But, daddy, he’s talking about the jewels 
on that picture in the parlor,” Sally hastened 
to explain. ‘‘I showed it to him this after- 
noon. He looked at it from the bed through 
Isabel’s opera glasses. He isn’t talking about 
real jewels.” 

“In his delirium he thinks they are real,”’ 
her father insisted. ‘‘And that he talks of 
stealing them looks very bad. I’m afraid he’s 
a young thief after all. He did not come to 
this house just to get out of the storm last 
night.” 

Sally knew she ought to tell her father 
what the conductor on the car had told her 
about directing a red-headed young man to 
their house at five o’clock the previous after- 
noon,—five hours before he came stumbling 
in with an iron crowbar in his hand,—but 
she hesitated to make the case against him 
blacker than it already was. 

“T shall get those jewels,” Larry repeated 
in his delirium. “I shall take them, every 
one. I came here to get them, and I’ll get 
them. By fair means or by foul I’ll take 
them—I promised, I promised!” 

“The Great Day in the Morning!” ejacu- 
lated Grandmother Orme. 

“Let us all go out and leave him to 
Houston,’”’ Mrs. Orme, Jr., suggested. “‘It is 
not right to stand here and listen to him. 
We may be forming a very wrong idea of his 
character by taking these ravings seriously.” 

The doctor chuckled as he fastened his 
little black bag from which he had drawn the 
bandages for the boy’s wounded shoulder. 

“Most interesting case I have had in a 
long while,” he remarked in much amuse- 
ment. “Any chance of your sending him to 
jail, Judge?”’ 

“Not from my house,” the Judge answered 
whimsically. “It may be my fate to do so if 
he comes before me on the bench. But I 
would have to have clearer proof of his guilt 
before I would condemn him anywhere.” 

Sally was glad to hear her father say this, 
for she liked the red-headed boy and dreaded 
to have to think of him as one of the “baby 
bandits” she had read about in the news- 
papers. In their very short association that 
afternoon she had taken a fancy to him. His 
smile had been as bright as his hair, and she 
had liked his merry eyes and even his foolish 
conversation. It was that liking which made 
her protect him by suppressing the informa- 
tion the car conductor had given her. 

f Larry Oliver was interested in the 
Reynolds picture which the Ormes had 


cherished in their family for so many years, 
he must have been somewhat disconcerted a 
day or two later when, conscious but very 
weak, he looked through the open doors of 
his bedroom into the parlor and saw that the 
portrait was gone from the wall. 

“Houston, what has become of that paint- 
ing of a bejeweled young lady that hung in 
the parlor yonder between the windows?” 
he asked, trying in vain to speak casually. 
“I saw it there the other afternoon.” 

“‘Miss Isabel’s took it to the fair,”” Hous- 
ton explained with a chuckle. ‘‘It’ll be gone a 
whole week. The Judge never wanted it to 
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Houston, what has become of that painting of a bejeweled young lady?” Larry 


through the bright gold sunlight of the 
autumn morning. 

Just ahead of them a negro girl and her 
beau were also seeing the fair. At every place 
where ice-cold anything was for sale the 
dusky gallant would say to his companion, 
“Want some?” and she never failed to 
answer, “Yeah!” Then he would solemnly 
treat her to whatever it was,—pink lemon- 
ade or watermelon or dangerous-looking 
ice-cream,—but declined any for himself. 
He evidently wasn’t wasting money on him- 
self that day. 

Giggling over this, the two white girls 


asked, trying in vain to speak casually 


go, but Miss Isabel always gets her way with 


her Ve 

“So?” Larry murmured and dropped back 
among his pillows as if the matter had ceased 
to interest him as soon as it was explained. 
His next question appeared to have no 
bearing on the subject. ‘How long does the 
doctor say I'm going to be laid up in this 
house, Houston?”’ he asked. 

“He never said how long, but he said a 
long time. An’ ef you thrashes around like 
you’s doin’ now, it’ll be longer an’ longer,” 
was the significant reply. 

But strangely enough the patient seemed 
pleased to learn that he was going to be sick 
a long time. He turned over in bed and went 
peacefully to sleep 


HIS was on Tuesday morning, and Sally 

had left the house an hour before for the 
fair. She had had to go through the city to 
reach the grounds, and at the point of trans- 
fer from one car to another she was met by 
Lois, as they had arranged the day before. 
It was ideal autumn weather, sunny and 
warm but not too warm, and the two girls 
expected a merry day. 

“The first thing I must do,”’ said Sally as 
they passed through the gates into the big 
park where the yearly state fair was held, ‘‘is 
to report to Isabel in the Woman’s Building. 
She had to be there when it opened and so 
went on ahead of me, but I promised her I’d 
join her as soon as I reached the grounds.” 

“Hadn't we better walk about a little 
first?”’ Lois hinted. She knew Isabel. 

“No, I promised! But if she makes me 
keep the booth awhile, it won’t be for long. 
She knows that today is my only chance to 
see the fair, because |’ve got to go to the 
dentist Saturday.” 

Fortunately (or so thought Lois) the 
Woman’s Building was not very near the 
gates. A pleasant walk among holiday 
crowds past numerous small shows and soft- 
drink stands was necessary in order to reach 
the place of meeting, and the girls had time 
to catch something of the cheerful, festive 
spirit of the crowd as they strolled toward it 


pursued their way to the Woman’s Building 
and quickly found the booth of which Isabel 
and her two cousins had charge. The fault- 
less face of the beautiful eighteenth-century 
Orme belle in her golden frame on the wall 
was the first thing Sally saw, and then she 
noticed that a number of ladies were stand- 
ing beneath it. Besides the three young 
débutantes, Isabel, Eugenia and Ruth, there 
were Eugenia’s mother (Sally’s Aunt Wini- 
fred) and several friends of the latter. As the 
school girls entered they heard Sally’s aunt 
saying: 

“There really is a decided resemblance 
sometimes. Turn your head a little the other 
way, Eugenia. Now then! Don’t you see it?” 

The other ladies murmured something 
unintelligible which may have been agree- 
ment. 

“The hair is the very same color,” Mrs. 
Winifred Orme went on, “‘and I really think 
the features are like. But my youngest 
daughter, who is only eight, is really the 
image of the picture. When she grows up 
we'll have another such beauty in the 
family.” 

Sally saw the other cousin, Ruth, shrug 
her shoulders and turn away and knew that 
she didn’t like having Eugenia and her little 
sister compared to the famous Reynolds 
picture. Ruth and Isabel exchanged little 
grimaces behind the backs of the older 
women that expressed their opinion of their 
Aunt Winifred’s family contentions. Each 
young lady thought that, if anybody in the 
family looked like that beautiful girl whom 
Sir Joshua had asked to paint, it might as 
well be herself. Anyhow, they looked as 
much like her as Eugenia or her eight-year- 
old sister did! 

Thca Isabel caught sight of Sally, and her 
annoyance gave place to a pleasanter 
emotion. 

“Hurrah, here you are!’’ she cried. 
“Eugenia—Ruth! Here’s Sally to take 
charge of the booth. We’ll go now and have 
our fortunes told and see the fair.” 

“‘Mind you come back'soon,”’ Sally warned 
her sister. ““This is the one single holiday 


the schools are giving, and I want a chance 
to see the sights while I can.” 

“Oh, we'll be back in an hour or so,” 
Isabel assured her. ‘You'll have plenty of 
time to go everywhere.” 

Sally received cordial greetings from her 
aunt and both her cousins, for she was very 
popular in her family. Then came just as 
cordial good-bys as they all went out and 
left to her the boring duty of keeping the 
booth. What had been fun for the young 
ladies on the opening day of the fair was not 
so interesting the day after, and they were 
glad to turn it over to the school girls. 

“Now, Lois, the first time any of our class 
comes along you must join them and not 
stay shut in here with me,” Sally said to her 
chum. “I’m sure some of the school will 
show up before long, because so many of 
them said they were coming out today.” 

“T’m going to stay an hour or so with you,” 
Lois insisted. “‘By that time Isabel or one of 
the other two ought to be back, though I 
don’t expect it. I notice young ladies can be 
awfully forgetful of girls of our age.” 


HEY took off their hats and sat down in 

the rocking-chairs the débutantes had 
provided for their own comfort. It was 
rather interesting at first. The booth was 
closed on three sides but open to the wide 
hall on the fourth, and opposite it, and on 
either side of it, were other booths filled with 
busy, laughing girls. Visitors were numerous 
too. Everybody who came into the building 
wanted to see the famous Orme picture by 
Joshua Reynolds. 

One man who came to look at the picture 
was not so pleasantly casual, however. He 
was a dignified-looking man who showed 
more interest in the portrait than anybody 
else, but who did not praise its beauty. He 
stared at it a long, long time and then asked 
a if it was certain that Reynolds painted 
it 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ Sally answered eagerly. 
“We even have the letter the great artist 
wrote to my great-great-great-grandfather 
asking to paint the portrait of his daughter, 
who was my great-great-grandmother.” 

The gentleman smiled at the way she 
threw the ‘‘greats’’ about. 

“But why did Sir Joshua ask to paint 
her?” he questioned, his smile becoming a 
little grim. 

“Because she was so beautiful,’’ the little 
school girl answered. 

“But she’s not beautiful—she’s ugly!’ 

An earthquake could not have surprised 
Sally more.The idea that anyone could con- 
sider the beautiful lady looking out of the 
gilded frame as ugly was a distinctly new 
thought to her. She had always cherished a 
secret hope that some day she might grow 
to look a little like the famous portrait that 
had been the standard of beauty in her 
family ever since she could remember. And 
now some one, and that some one a person 
who looked very much as if he knew what he 
was talking about, was calling her treasured 
ancestress ugly. She could only stare at him 
in hurt amazement and wait for him to ex- 
plain himself. 

“She’s ugly—because she has no more 
expression than a painted mask,”’ the strange 
gentleman went on. “‘I find it very difficult to 
believe that Joshua Reynolds painted that 
simpering, overdressed doll, much more that 
he asked to paint her. Real artists don’t see 
beauty in even the most perfectly featured 
faces if there is no soul or character behind 
them, and there is none here.” 

“IT don’t think you are very polite,” 
Sally told him with a lump in her throat. 
“You are talking about my great-great- 
grandmother.” 

He laughed at that, throwing his head 
back in delight at her indignation. But he 
went closer to the portrait, grew soberer and 
soberer as he examined it, and went out of 
the booth shaking his head. 

“T don’t like him a bit,”’ Sally said to Lois. 

“Her friend looked sympathetic but did 
not answer. Had not the picture struck even 
so poor a critic as herself as being rather 
silly-looking in spite of its beauty? But she 
would not have hurt. Sally’s feelings in the 
matter for anything. 

“Of course Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
the portrait,” Sally went on indignantly. 
“We have every proof of it. The picture is 
famous.” 

“There is no doubt of that,’”’ Lois agreed, 
heartily this time. But to change the subject 
she looked at her watch. “‘Why don’t those 
girls come on back?” she wondered impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘It has been two full hours since 
they went away. This is a fine way to treat 
us on our only holiday.” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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T one time or another nearly every 
youth who is ambitious to obtain an 
education and has his own way to 
make in the world turns canvasser 
for something or other in the hope of adding 
to his revenues. The writer took his turn at 
this diversified and often distracting occupa- 
tion at the early age of fifteen, with a device 
called an eye-sharpener, of vast advertised 
promise. If I remember aright, it was the 
invention of a certain Doctor Grote of New 
York, who may have made a fortune from it 
—though I did not. 

The invention was not called an eye- 
sharpener in the grand prospectus that be- 
guiled me into becoming its traveling agent 
and salesman. Eye-sharpener was merely a 
nickname for it. That prospectus was headed 
with the seductive ‘words: 

“OLD EYES MADE YOUNG. No more 
bother with glasses. Spectacles discarded. 
Near-sighted persons equally benefited. Can 
be applied and used by anyone, young or old. 
The greatest ocular discovery of the age. 
Based on anatomical principles. Four brief 
applications daily for a few weeks will re- 
store the eyes of the aged to the keen vision 
of youth. No drugs, no eye-washes. A clean, 
harmless mechanical device for giving the 
eye greater or less convexity as the individ- 
ual case requires.” 

Then followed a technical description with 
diagrams of the eye and the changes result- 
ing from age. This and much more, all 
concluding with the oft-repeated question, 
“‘Why bother all one’s life with glasses?” 

Why indeed when the price was but two 
dollars by mail, postpaid? 

The circular also stated that agents were 
wanted everywhere, and added that many 
agents were already clearing a hundred dol- 
lars a day. 

The prospectus reached our old farm in 
Maine on a sunny day in July, and I recall 
that the Old Squire read it with grave atten- 
tion and sat thoughtful for some moments. 
“T doubt if this will do what it claims,’’ he 
said. ‘But it seems simple. Old eyes do 
shrink and grow flatter than young ones. 
, This may possibly be an experiment worth 
trying.” 

But my more youthful and mercenary 
attention was fixed rather on that call for 
agents and the large profits they were alleged 
to realize from canvassing for it. I therefore 
strained my resources, scraped together two 
dollars and sent it, as directed in the circular, 
with a request for information concerning 
agents and what profits were allowed them. 

The response came promptly in the form 
of a little pasteboard box containing the eye- 
sharpener and a letter praising my manifest 
perspicacity in thus early securing territory 
for canvassing. Our entire county was ac- 
corded to me, and a special profit of seventy- 
five cents on each and every sale was guar- 
anteed to me. On receipt of fifteen dollars, a 
dozen of the eye-sharpeners would be sent to 
me at once, together with hints and instruc- 
tions for canvassing—what best to say to 
elderly people and the quiet, respectful way 
in which it would be wise to approach them 
and introduce the subject of my call. 

The Old Squire and Grandmother Ruth, I 
recollect, examined the new device with 
much curiosity. It consisted merely of an 
oval rubber cup of the same shape as the 
human eye, being designed to fit upon it. 
The rubber of the cup was stiff and kept its 
shape. At the base of the cup a small rubber 
tube about a foot in length entered it, having 
at the other end a thin rubber bulb like the 
bulb of a cologne spray. 

The directions for use were simple: ‘Take 
the cup in your left hand. Grasp the bulb in 
your right and squeeze it until all the air is 
expelled. Next cover the eye gently with the 
cup, holding it steadily and firmly in place. 
Then slowly release pressure on the bulb in 
your right hand. The pressure of the air 
seeking to enter the vacuum thus produced 
will draw the eye upward from its flattened 
condition to one of greater convexity, allow- 
ing the humors to fill the cavity and resume 
the youthful condition. After one minute by 
the clock the treatment should be renewed 
and repeated five times; and this daily for a 
month or more. Spectacles can usually be 
discarded in the course of a month. Cases of 
near-sightedness, where the eyeball is too 
convex, may best be remedied by reversing 
the treatment for long-sightedness; namely, 
by first adjusting the cup to the eye, then 
gradually squeezing the bulb, thus using the 
air pressure to flatten the eye.” 

In accord with the Old Squire’s advice— 
he wished to inculcate New England thrift in 
his grancsons—we had each of us started a 
small account at the village savings bank. I 
had rather more than twenty dollars there, 
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With one long stride Lovisa was at the door and had put her stalwart back to it. 
‘Hand back that two dollars, or you'll get the hottest spanking a boy ever got!” 
Roxan commanded 


as witnessed in my carefully kept bank book. 
I boldly drew out fifteen dollars, consigned it 
to Doctor Grote and received a dozen eye- 
sharpeners in return with some further hints 
and good advice about canvassing. 

“T feel sure you will soon need another 
dozen,” the doctor wrote, ‘‘and perhaps it 
might be safer for you to send for two or 
three dozen at once, since the limited num- 
ber in stock is now being rapidly diminished.” 

I gr nay his kind interest in me, but 
lack of funds prevented me from availing 
myself of his suggestion. Next day, a can- 
vasser with high hopes, I set off on foot. 


Hours before the close of my first day’s 
effort, however, I was in a state of be- 
wildered wonder. How had those other 
agents managed to clear a hundred dollars a 
day! I tramped all day to sell one, and all the 
next day to sell two! 

After getting more promises than sales I 
madea cash saleat alittle grocery kept bytwo 
old-maid sisters named McCrillis, at a place 
called Pillow’s Mills, a walk of eleven miles 
from home. I was an hour or two effecting 
that sale. Those old maids were talkers. 
They escorted me into their little back room 
at the rear of the grocery store. There we 
talked the matter over at length and finally 
talked it out. 

They were very large, tall, coarse-fea- 
tured women about fifty years old, who had 
both come to wearing spectacles with silver 
bows. Our long. conversation had included 
nearly everything I could tell them about 
myself, parentage and present place of 


abode, and in return I had learned nearly as 
much about them, among other things that 
they were born in Nova Scotia and that the 
name of the older sister was Roxan, and that 
of the younger, Lovisa. 

I explained carefully how the eye-sharp- 
ener was to be used, adjusted it to their eyes 
and gave them both a treatment. Inciden- 
tally I recollect what large, hard gray eyes 
each had. At last I received payment and got 
away, victorious. That, however, was the 
last eye-sharpener I was able to dispose of. 
The roseate dream of a hundred dollars a day 
had faded in the lowering dawn of a very 
drab reality. 

I went out only twice after that. Planting 
time had come. Farm work was beginning, 
and the Old Squire thought I would be 
better employed putting in the year’s crops. 
Thus far I was several dollars in arrears, not 
to mention a new pair of boots, quite worn 
out; but the Old Squire had paid for those. 

This-was not the end. Reports began to 
follow the use of the invention. An old miller 
named Lovejoy, to whom I had sold one, 
sent angry word that the “‘contraption”’ had 
given him sore eyes. Two old housewives 
whose promises I had taken sent their eye- 
sharpeners back with messages to the effect 
that the transaction was off, no benefit 
having followed use; others I never heard 
from, and I hadn’t the heart to call on them. 

But I did hear from the two old-maid sis- 
ters at Pillow’s Mills. I was driving past 
their store about a year afterwards and, see- 
ing one of them standing at the door, was 
unwise enough to bow and raise my hat. 





Unwise indeed! I ought to have known bet- 
ter, for I noticed that she still wore her 
silver-bowed spectacles. For a moment she 
stared, then cried, “‘Oh, that’s you, is it?’’ 
But instantly with an air of great sweetness 
she added, ‘Do stop a minute. Sister and I 
would like to speak with you.” 

Common prudence should have bidden me 
to whip up, but I suppose some lingering 
faith in the eye-sharpener prompted me to 
seek confirmation of it. In spite of adverse 
reports, I still "half-believed in it. I had 
written to Doctor Grote and told him what 
folks said of it, and his indignant reply was 
that these ignorant and clumsy complainants 
had not properly applied his beneficent in- 
vention. 

I followed Lovisa—I think it was she— 
into the store and into their back room, 
where we found Roxan, who at the sight of 
me cried, “Hah!’’ and, opening a drawer, 
snatched out the “‘beneficent invention”’ and 
thrust it at me. ‘And now, you little lying 
scamp, you hand back that two dollars you 
took from us for this worthless thing!’’ 

“But have you tried it?” I faltered. 

“Tried it!” they both shouted. ‘We tried 
it all last winter! We squeezed and squeezed 
till we nearly sucked our poor eyes out of 
their sockets. Never did a mite of good! It 
hurt 'em! We had to buy new glasses. Now 
you pay back that two dollars!” 

Truth to say I hadn’t two dollars about 
me, and I suppose I may have cast a glance 
at the door. But with one long stride Lovisa 
was there and had put her stalwart back to 
it. I began to say that it was quite out of the 
question to think of doing business in such a 
way, but Roxan cut that short. 

“Hand back that two dollars, or you'll get 
the hottest spanking ever a boy got!’ she 
commanded and took a step toward me. I 
was in the toils, trapped! 

“But I haven’t two dollars here,” I 
confessed. 

“No more of your lies!’ cried Roxan. 
“You had two dollars fast enough when you 
changed that five-dollar bill we gave you the 
time we paid for this miserable thing! Hand 
it out now and be quick about it!’’ 

“You'll have to wait till I go home,” I 
protested. 

But Roxan’s only reply was to roll up her 
sleeves. Lovisa was doing the same behind 
me. To be spanked by two old maids would 
be a life-long disgrace if the news got out. 
I hastily produced my little pocketbook, 
opened it and showed them that a dollar and 
sixty-one cents was all that it contained. 
They looked hard at me for several long mo- 
ments. The truth was but too apparent. 

‘‘Wal, hand it over,” Roxan anes length. 
‘And when you get home see that you send 
us the other thirty-nine cents.’’ She stuffed 
the eye-sharpener into my hand; Lovisa 
opened the back-room door, and I sneaked 
out through the grocery store, “trimmed” 
but wiser. 

There were reasons why I thought it best 
to tell the Old Squire what had befallen me. 
He laughed, then looked serious. ‘‘I make no 
doubt this eye-sharpener is a fraud,” he said 
and handed me thirty-nine cents. ‘‘Better go 
back there tomorrow and give it to them.” 

I drove over next morning, peered in at 
the store door and, seeing Roxan behind the 
counter, walked in and put down the money 
before her. 

She burst into a loud laugh. “Wal, I 
vum!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You’re more honest 
than I thought you was!” 


Yeas incident has a sequel, which is my 
reason for telling so humiliating a story 
on myself. Nine years later, after I had left 
home and was employed at the office of The 
Youth’s Companion, the publisher, Mr. 
Daniel S. Ford, handed me a circular one 
morning, saying, “This is a device for im- 
— the eyesight, and the proprietor of it 

as written to secure advertising space in 
The Companion. He offers to take half a 
double column at one thousand dollars. 
What do you think of it?” 

I glanced at the prospectus. It was my old 
friend the eye-sharpener, still going strong. 
I related my experience with it, not omitting 
my “interview” with Roxan and Lovisa. 

Mr. Ford laughed heartily. “I am glad to 
learn this,’’ he said. ‘‘Of course the thing is a 
hoax,”’ and he tossed prospectus and offer 
into the waste basket. “I dare say that many 

pers will print this and pocket the money, 
5 added more seriously. ‘‘But no boy or 
girl who takes my paper or any person read- 
ing it shall be cheated by fallacious adver- 
tisements in its columns, if I can help it. 

It is a pleasure to know that the same 
policy of good faith toward its readers still 
prevails at The Companion office. 
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HE train rumbled over a long bridge 
beneath which a yellow river flowed 
sluggishly. In the distance a bluish 
haze indicated the location of Hen- 
nisburg and recalled Eugene’s thoughts to 
the business before him. Taking a letter from 
his pocket, he re-read it for the third time 
during the journey. It ran as follows: 


HENNISBURG STAR-UNION 
Circulation 30,000 

All Kinds of Commercial Work 
Job Printing a Specialty 
Office of the Editor 
Hennisburg, May 20, 1905 
Mr. Eugene Dixon, 
Greenvale. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of 16th inst. I am ex- 
tremely grieved to hear of your father’s death. 
Pray convey to your mother my respectful re- 
gards and condolences. . . . I shall be glad 
to afford you the opportunity you request, the 
more so as you declare yourself 
willing to abide by the result of 
the trial. The work is not easy, 
nor, unless you possess a predi- 
lection for it, congenial. But 
if you succeed, you will un- 
doubtedly find it interesting 
and remunerative. I inclose a 
line of introduction to Mr. 
Allen, our Advertising Man- 
ager, since I shall be out of town 
when you call. I have requested 
him to afford you a fair chance 
to show what you can do. - 

Very truly yours, 
George William Cutler 


Eugene had been Adver- 
tising Manager on his high- 
school paper for two years 
and had acquired a liking for 
the work. And he had been 
successful. Never during its 
previous existence had the 
Oracle contained nearly the 
amount of profitable adver- 
tising that it had during 
Eugene’s management. And 
so when, in April, Eugene’s 
father had died after a long 
illness which had ‘fairly im- 






On Trial 


‘By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Illustrated by R. L. Lamapin 


large, decided-looking man of about forty, 
and when, finally, he turned his gaze on 
Eugene the latter was very glad he hadn’t 
done anything to offend him. 

“Mr. Dixon, eh?” asked the Advertising 
Manager uninterestedly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Cutler spoke about you before he left 
—to try soliciting, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ever done it before?” 

Eugene told him what experience he had 


and received permission to leave his suitcase 
in the restaurant. Then he set out in quest of 
advertising. 

It was disappointing work: Before he en- 
tered a place he looked through the paper to 
make sure that the firm was not already a 
patron of the Star-Union’s columns. Some 
few of the stores he entered had regular 
advertising managers, and those gentlemen 
were harder to deal with than the firm mem- 
bers. In one place he was lucky enough to 
reach the senior partner, a white-whiskered, 
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poverished the family, and 
Eugene had been forced to 
select a means of livelihood, 
he had decided on advertis- 
ing. His mother had wanted 
himto finish his school course, 
but Eugene had overruled 


“If I’m going to earn my 
living,” he had firmly «de- 
clared, “the sooner I begin 
the better.’ 

And, although he had in 
kindness allowed her to suppose that, if he 
failed to win a place on the Star-Union, he 
would return home, he knew very well that 
he meant to stay in Hennisburg in any event 
and earn his living, if not in advertising 
then in some other way. 

Presently the train was running slowly 
through the outskirts of the city and the 
fresh air of the country had given place to a 
murky atmosphere that somehow stirred the 
boy’s blood as no clean meadow-scents had 
ever done. The train slowed down at a 
crossing, and his gaze encountered a long 
frame building upon which in gigantic 
black letters ran the sign ‘Jonathan How- 
ells, Manufacturer of Eureka Cement. Best 
in the World.” It was a colossal sign, and 
Eugene, his professional instincts stirred, 
commended it. 

Then the train moved onward, and pres- 
ently he was out on the station platform 
pushing his way through the little groups 
about the train. 

It was only a little after ten o’clock, and, 
although his early breakfast had left him 
eager for food, he decided to deposit his bag 
somewhere and go at once to the newspaper 
office. It was a very busy street he found 
himself on, a typical principal business 
thoroughfare of a typical New England 
manufacturing city of about a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. As Eugene looked 
about him his eyes fell on a big blue sign a 
little way down the street. “Daily Star- 
Union,” it read. He took a fresh grip of his 
suitcase, settled his hat on his head and 
started toward the blue sign. 

That is why a few moments later Mr. 
Allen, Advertising Manager of the Star- 
Union, found himself confronted by a neat- 
ly-dressed, blue-eyed, brown-haired, alert- 
looking youth of eighteen who deposited a 
battered suitcase on the floor of the private 
office and took a letter from his pocket. 

. Mr. Allen accepted the note of introduc- 
tion, read it with unchanging countenance 
and then nodded his head silently. He was a 


had, and Mr. Allen failed to look impressed. 
Instead he glanced swiftly at the suitcase. 

“Just get in, did you?” he asked. 

“Yes, five minutes ago,” answered 
Eugene. 

“That’s good.”” Eugene wondered what 
was good, but didn’t like to ask. ‘Here, 
bring up that chair,’’ continued Mr. Allen, 
“and I'll explain things to you. Now here’s 
our rate card. You'll find ae there 
you need to know, I guess. And here’s a copy 
of this morning’s S-U, and some contract 
blanks. There’s just one way to find out 
whether you can be of use, and that’s to go 
out and see what you can do. I’ve got three 
solicitors employed now, and I don’t want 
any more unless they’re very good. You take 
this card and this paper and study ’em. 
Then you go out and see if you can bring in 
any advertising. Come back at five and let 
me know how you've got on.” 

He turned to a pile of contracts on the 
desk before him, and Gene understood that 
the interview was at an end. He arose and 
picked up his bag. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “Could you 
tell me where I’d be likely to find a board- 
ing-house, a reasonable one?” 

“‘Boarding-house? No, I don’t believe I 
know of any. Look in the paper there; 
you'll find some ads. Try those on the Hill; 
they’re cheaper—and poorer.” 

Eugene carried the suitcase out to the 
sidewalk and looked about him again. Near 
at hand was a tiny restaurant, and he en- 
tered, sat down at a table and spread the 
newspaper out before him. When the waiter 
came he ordered a meager lunch. Then he 
entered the addresses of some half-dozen 
boarding-places in his note book and after 
that fell to studying the Star-Union’s adver- 
tising rates. 

There were some things on the card that 
Gene didn’t understand, but he thought he 
had sufficient grasp of the subject to carry 
him through the afternoon. 

When he had finished his lunch he asked 
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**How do?” asked Mr. Howells, giving the boy a sharp, questioning glance from under his heavy grizzled 
eyebrows. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 


elderly man with a short, impatient manner. 
“Advertise in the Star-Union?”’ he asked 

peevishly. 

tise in the 


“T guess not, my boy. We adver- 
Clarion. That’s good enough for 


“But I think,’’ answered Eugene smil- 
ingly, “that I can convince you that a card 
in the Star-Union will do you more good 
than in the Clarion. We've got the circula- 
tion, and it’s a better circulation than the 
Clarion’s. Our paper reaches more of the 
class of people that you want to reach.” 

“Think so, do you?” asked the senior 
partner. ‘Say, you must be new here.” 

Eugene acknowledged that he was. 

“T thought so. If you’d asked Cutler, he’d 
have told you you were wasting your time 
trying to get anything out of me for the 
Star-Union. I don’t like your politics, that’s 
what’s the matter. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir, but advertising and politics 
aren’t the same thing. We can sell goods for 
you, sir, and I wish you'd let us do it.” 

“T guess not,” said the other more genial- 
ly. ‘“You’re a smart chap all right, but it 
would take more’n a hundred of you to get 
any advertising out of me for that paper.” 

Eugene went out trying to look—and 
feel—as though he had won a victory in- 
stead of having sustained a defeat. 


HE was getting a little bit tired; the unac- 
customed city pavements proved hard 
walking; and with physical weariness came 
a touch of discouragement. Soliciting adver- 
tisements for the Hennisburg Star-Union 
was vastly different from seeking them for 
the high school Oracle. At home when a 
merchant declined to give Eugene an adver- 
tisement he did it apologetically, always 
pleading hard times or a rise in rents. Here 
in Hennisburg, Eugene thought with a rue- 
ful smile, there wasn’t anything apologetic 
about the refusals. 

By two o’clock he had finished his tenth 
interview. And at a quarter after two he 
had written his first contract. It wasn’t a 
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large one by any means, only for three read- 
ing notices daily for one month in the “City 
Notes” column. The amount of money in- 
volved was inconsiderable, but Eugene 
left Ferris’s shoe store vastly encouraged. 
Perhaps, he told himself, he had been hunt- 
ing after game too big for his gun, and he 
resolved to try the smaller merchants for a 
while. 

But the results weren’t encouraging. In 
two cases he was asked to call in again later 
in the week; the other merchants apparently 
didn’t believe in advertising. By this time he 
was footsore and tired. Asa trolley car passed 
Eugene read idly the names on the signs. 

“Willow Park and Crescent via Washing- 
ton Street to Howellsville.” 

The word Howellsville stirred Eugene’s 
memory. Where had he seen or heard the 
name? Then the big black-lettered sign 
along the factory beside the track flashed 
before his eyes. “Jonathan 
Howells, Manufacturer of 
Eureka Cement. Best in the 
World.” 

Eugene wondered if Mr. 
Howells advertised in the 
Star-Union. A thorough ex- 
amination of the pages of the 
tattered paper in his pocket 
failed to find any exposition of 
the merits of Eureka cement. 

For a minute the boy 
frowned thoughtfully at the 
passing throng. Then he 
jumped to an eager decision. 
He found a policeman and 
learned the whereabouts of 
the cement factory. 

Twenty minutes of rapid 
walking brought him to his 
destination. A gilt signboard 
bearing the word “Office” 
directed him into a large, 
many-windowed room in 
which a dozen or so clerks 
were busily at work behind 
high desks. At one side a 
ground-glass door bore the 
inscription “‘Private.’’ Eugene 
asked for Mr. Howells and 
was informed by one of the 
clerks that that gentleman 
was busy. So he took one of 
the chairs which lined the 
wall and waited. A half-hour 

; another. It was four 
o'clock. At five minutes past 
the door of the private office 
—_ a man emerged and 
the clerk slipped in. Presently 
he reappeared and beckoned 

to Eugene. 

The room in which the latter found him- 
self was a luxuriously furnished apartment 
through the wide windows of which the 
afternoon sunlight streamed in and gleamed 
on the smooth bald head of a man at a big 
mahogany desk. He appeared to be. about 
fifty years of age and looked, at first glance, 
a bit forbidding. But Eugene gathered 
courage and approached the desk. 

“How do?” asked Mr. Howells, giving 
the boy a sharp, questioning glance from 
under his heavy grizzled eyebrows. ‘“‘What 
can I do for you?” 

“How do you do, sir?” answered Eugene. 
“T want to see if I can’t talk advertising to 
you, sir.” 

“What kind of advertising?” 

“‘Newspaper. I represent the Star-Union. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Howells, that you 
ought to place a little advertising with us?” 

“Star-Union?” repeated the other. ‘‘You 
said Star-Union?” 

“Yes, sir. I believe we are not doing any 
thing for you at present?” 

“No.”’ Mr. Howells shook his head. He 
also smiled a little, which made him look 
very much less forbidding. ‘‘No, you don’t 
carry any of our advertising at present; 
never have, in fact. Are you a new member 
of the force there?” 

Eugene hesitated. 

“To speak frankly, sir, I’m not a member 
at all—yet. But I hope to be. This is my first 
day here, and I’m on trial.” 

“Indeed? Bring a chair over and sit down. 
Where’d you come from?” 

“Greenvale, sir.” 

“What do you think of our city, Mr. —” 

“Dixon, sir. It looks pretty lively to me, 
sir, but I have been here but a few hours. 
Besides, I don’t know much about cities,” 
allded Eugene. 

“Well, we think we’ve got a pretty good 
little town here,”’ said the other genially. 
“Now about advertising. I’m afraid I can’t 
help you much. You see our product is 
shipped away. I don’t suppose we sell a 
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thousandth part of what we manufacture here 
in Hennisburg. Consequently most of our ad- 
vertising is done in trade papers.” 

“About how much would that thousandth 
part represent, sir?’’ asked Eugene. 

“How much? Well, I can’t give you any 
figures, but perhaps seven or eight hundred 
dollars’ worth. Why?” 

“Are there other building cements used 
here, sir?’”’ 

“Yes; two brands at least.” 

“Is there as much of each of those others 
sold here as there is of the Eureka?” 

“Possibly; yes, I think so.”’ 

“Then there is at least twenty-one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth used here every year. Is 
that right, Mr. Howells?” 

“Oh, more than that, much more. Build- 
ing is pretty brisk here these days.” 

‘Well, then, I don’t see but what you are 
losing at least fourteen hundred dollars that 
might just as well come to you as to go to 
some one else,” said Gene. ‘Fourteen hun- 
dred dollars isn’t much in your business, 
maybe, but there’s an old saying about tak- 
ing care of the pennies, isn’t there, sir?’”’ 

“Well, that’s so, my boy. But do you 
think honestly that advertising in the 
Hennisburg newspapers would bring that 
fourteen hundred into my pocket?”’ 

“It might not bring all, but it would 
bring some, sir.” 

“The building trade journals we patronize 
are read here, however.” 

“‘Yes,’’ answered Eugene, ‘‘and they con- 
tain the advertisements of your rivals as 
well as your own, I suppose. Seems to me, 
Mr. Howells, you ought to be able to control 
the cement market near home, always sup- 
posing the prices are right. Dealers and 
builders are saved freight, for one thing, and 
time for another.” 

“Hum,” said Mr. Howells thoughtfully. 
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Keystone Pnotograpu 

Florence Corey (First Prize) and Seth 
Terrell (Second Prize) both want to see 
New York. This striking photograph, 
taken in New York at night, shows the 
tallest office buildings in the world, bril- 
liantly illuminated. Left to right: the 
Woolworth, the Singer and the American 
Express Building. The proposed Larkin 
Tower in New York and the Book Tower 
in Detroit, however, will easily eclipse all 

three of these 


F you had one month’s vacation, and as 
much money as you needed, where 
would you go and what would you do to 
get the biggest return on your invest- 

ment of time and money? We asked this 
question in a recent issue, and for the 
best three answers offered three cash prizes. 

We award First Prize to Miss Florence B. 
Corey, of Edneyville, N. C., for her letter, 
which she calls ‘A Country Girl's Ambition.”’ 
Her imaginary trip is accurately planned 
and interestingly described; her letter shows 
that she not only has studied these places on 
maps but has read about them and made 
herself as familiar as possible with the life, 
industry and government of regions she 
has never seen. She says, in part: “I live 
fifteen miles from the nearest town, which 
is Hendersonville, N. C., and on the side of 
Solola Mountain. I would like to see cities 
and plains and water. I would leave home 


“And there’s no doubt, sir, but that the 
easiest, quickest and cheapest way to bring 
your goods before the Hennisburg people is 
to advertise in a Hennisburg paper. And 
I’m not saying anything about the matter 
of duty, sir,” finished Gene with a smile. 

“Duty? What about duty?” 

“Don’t you think, sir, it is the duty of 
Hennisburg interests to stand up for each 
other and aid each other?”’ 

“Hum,” said Mr. Howells again. He was 
looking very keenly at the boy from under 
those heavy eyebrows of his. 

“Mr. Dixon, I’d like to ask you one 
thing,’”’ he said after a moment. “Do you 
know who owns the Star-Union?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,’’ answered Eugene. ‘I 
know that Mr. Cutler is the editor, and I 
presume he has an interest in it.” 

“He has. Now, I’m going to ask you to 
excuse me, Mr. Dixon; I’ve got some matters 
to attend to before closing time. I’m very 
glad to have met you, and you've said some 
things that are worth thinking about.” 

“Thank you, sir,”” answered Eugene, ris- 
ing. “But I haven't convinced you, sir?”’ 

Mr. Howells waved his hand. 

“Let me think it over, let me think it over. 
You'll hear from me again. But you might 
say to Mr. Allen—’’ He paused and frowned 
at the big cut-glass ink bottle. “‘Never mind, 
though. Good afternoon, Mr. Dixon.” 


THe city hall clock was just striking five 
as he entered Mr. Allen’s office. 

“Well,” he inquired coldly. “‘What did 
you do?” 

“Not very -much, sir, I’m afraid,” an- 
swered Eugene, striving not to show un- 
easiness. “‘I got one contract for some read- 
ing notices.” 

“Let’s see,” said Mr. Allen. He took 
the slip and glanced it over. Then he 


crumpled it up and tossed it at the basket. 

“No good,” he said. “Ferris owes us 
money now for last year’s advertising. I’ve 
told him twice he couldn’t do any business 
with us until he paid up.” 

Eugene’s heart sank. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Allen. But I didn’t know he wasn’t good.” 

“No, no, you couldn’t know. I didn’t 
think to tell you,” said the other. “‘Do any- 
thing else?”’ 

“No, sir, nothing definite. I’ve promised 
to go back later in the week and see a couple 
of small advertisers.” 

“Humph.” 

“Then I think—I'm not sure, but I think 
I succeeded in getting Mr. Howells inter- 
ested. And if I get him, I guess it'll be a 
good-sized contract.” 

“Howells? Which Howells?” 

“The cement man.” 

Mr. Allen swung around in his chair and 
faced Gene with wide-open eyes. 

“Jonathan Howells, do you mean?” 

Eugene nodded, wondering dismally if 
Mr. Howells also was ‘‘no good.” 

“Well, I'll be switched!”’ ejaculated Mr. 
Allen. “‘Didn’t you know—” 

The desk telephone tinkled, and Mr. 
Allen picked up the receiver. 

“Hello?” he said. 

Gene, sitting only two feet away, heard 
both ends of the conversation perfectly. 

“That you, Joe?” asked the distant voice. 

Ves,” 

“This is Howells.” 

“Oh, good evening, sir.” 

“Say, Joe, there was a young fellow out 
here half an hour ago talking advertising to 
me. Said he was from the Star-Union.” 

“Yes, sir, I know. He’s here now. He was 
just telling me when you rang up. It was all 
a mistake, Mr. Howells. He’s a new man I 
put on to try. I had no idea he would bother 


‘If I Could Travel—’ 


Announcement of Prixe Winners 


about six o’clock Monday morning, March 
7. As we would travel the fifteen miles into 
town with a wagon and team, we would need 
the early start. I would take the ten o'clock 
bus to Asheville, arriving about eleven. As 
I have never been on a bus or train or boat, 
everything would be very interesting.” 
And from here she goes on to describe her 
glorious journey. After narrating all her 
imaginary adventures in different parts of 
the United States, she ends her letter, say- 
ing: ‘‘Dear Editor, I thank you for this 
happy month you have given me and hope 
sometime really to see all these inspiring 
sights.”’ 

The Second Prize goes to Seth Oliver 
Terrell (18), of Portland, Ore., for his de- 
scription of a month’s trip to the Atlantic 
Coast. Among the high spots of Terrell’s 
trip are Seattle, Vancouver, Lake Louise, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
Washington, Birmingham, Ala., New Or- 
leans, New Mexico, Arizona, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Just to show how ac- 
curately Terrell has drawn up his schedule, 
he arranges to leave Portland on June 13 at 


11.30 p.m. and to arrive home again on July 
13, at 10.30 p.m.! Terrell summarizes the 
purposes of his journey thus: (1) For the 
pleasure of it, (2) To study briefly the lay 
of the land as to mountains, plains, vegeta- 
tion, etc., (3) To get a glimpse of some of the 
homes of the American authors and the 
places their literature is founded upon, (4) 
To see some of the historic points of our 
country, (5) To study briefly the character 
and habits of the people in the various parts 
of the country. 

The Third Prize goes to Mary Moss, of 
Rock Hill, S. C. Mary is twelve years old, 
but her plan for a trip to Italy reads like the 
work of a person three times her age. Mary 
knows just what she wants to see in Naples, 
in Rome, in Florence, in Venice, in Milan, 
and in all the other fascinating places which 
she would have time to include in her itiner- 
ary. More than this, Mary has drawn up a 
carefully prepared budget of expenses. She 
figures that the trip would cost her $770.30. 
If we could criticize her at all, we should 
suggest that her allowance for hotel bills is 
a little low. 





Keystone Photograph 


Mary Moss (Third Prize) wants to sail for Italy. This is beautiful Flor- 

ence, where the historic Ponte Vecchio (pronounced *‘Vekio’’) crosses the 

river Arno. The long narrow roof at the right is part of the Uffizi (pro- 

nounced ‘‘Oofitsi’’) art gallery. This scene typifies all the quaint romance of 
the old Italian cities 


you. Of course, he didn’t know that—er— ’ 

“That I owned most of the paper, eh?’’ 
There was a chuckle. ‘Well, that’s all right.”’ 

“It won’t happen again, sir,” affirmed 
Mr. Allen. 

“Well, well, I don’t know. He's a prett 
smart boy. He thinks I ought to advertise in 
the paper.” 

“T dare say.” Mr. Allen laughed uneasily. 
Eugene sat by with burning cheeks and 
wished himself a mile away. 

“And I’ve been thinking it over, and [ 
guess he’s just about right.” 

Mr. Allen gasped, and Eugene’s heart 
flopped over. 

“T want you to send him out here in the 
morning and let him fix me up. He did the 
talking, and he’d better finish the job, | 
guess.” 

Mr. Allen hung up the receiver and turned 
to Eugene. 

“T guess you heard, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, I couldn’t help it.” 

“That’s all right.’’ Mr. Allen paused and 
smiled almost genially. ‘Well, you seem to 
have hit the old man about right. You be 
here at nine, and I’ll talk about his.contract 
with you. By the way, did you find a board- 
ing-place?”’ 

“No, sir, I haven’t looked yet.” . 

“Well, I was thinking after you went out, 
and I guess I know of just the place for you. 
I’m going that way, and if you'll wait till I 
lock up here I’ll show you where it is.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” murmured Eugene. 

Mr. Allen closed his desk with a bang, 
tried it and reached for his hat. 

“What do you think of Hennisburg?”’ 

“T haven’t seen much of it yet,”” answered 
Eugene with a smile. 

“No, I guess not. But you'll like it after 
you've been here awhile. Well, all ready 
now. 





Keystone Photograph 


Our First Prize Winner would also visit 
St. Augustine, oldest city in the United 
States, founded 362 years ago by Pedro 
de Aviles, Spanish explorer. Treasury 
Street in St. Augustine is the narrowest 
street in the country. As you see, two men 
can shake hands across it comfortably. 
Few streets in foreign lands are more 
picturesque than this one 


Mary says: “I choose Italy because it is 
the foundation of modern civilization and 
has the remains of many old, historical 
cities and buildings, much beautiful scenery, 
and many pieces of art.”’ 

Although no extra prizes were considered 
in the announcement, Honorable Mention 
is awarded, for the care and ingenuity with 
which their imaginary journeys were pre- 
pared, to: William E. Atwell, M. Violet 
Bartlett, Mary Buzzard, Alice Chapman, 
Lela Colwell, Jack Crawshaw, W. A. Golde- 
man, Ambrose King, Stanley Kirk, Florence 
C. Leech, Kathryn Mason, Hazel McBride, 
Kathryn McConnell, Virginia Press, Char- 
lotte Rowland, Ruth Storm, Gardner B. 
Taplin, Maxwell Whitaker. 

We regret that we cannot publish the 
prize-winning letters in full, but we extend 
to all the winners our warm congratulations, 
and to all the entrants thanks for the pleas- 
ure that this contest has given to your edi- 
tors and, we hope, also to the readers of 
your magazine. 
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Get Ready to Join a 
Harmonica Band! 


Ye you can learn to play as well as 
the next fellow. All you need is a 
Hohner Harmonica, our free instruc- 
tion book, and a little practice — and 
first thing you know, you'll be reeling 


off the tunes like a veteran! 


Pretty soon you'll be looking round 
for some other chaps to join you in 
a harmonica band—and that’s when 
you'll really appreciate what fun there 
is in being able to play this “mini- 
ature orchestra.” 


There are harmonica contests, too, 
in which thousands of boys take part 
—and some mighty handsome prizes 
waiting for those who win! 


The NEW 
Way to 
Learn 






A special orthophonic 

Victor Record (No. 20377) ; 
“How to Play the Harmonica” is now 
available for those who wish to learn by 
listening to the living voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction 
sheet also included. Reverse side reproduces 
“Old Black Joe” as rendered on harmonica 
with piano accompaniment. At all dealers 
selling Victor Records . . complete 75c 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
harmonica by following the 
clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
Booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


Dept. 507 
114 East 16th Street 



















MISCELLANY 


Historic Calendar 





Drawn by L. F. Grant 
July 15, 1099. Crusaders Take Jerusalem 


T UGH thousands gained the martyr’s 
diadem, 
They braved all deaths and ills, those stern 
invaders, 
To ride in triumph through Jerusalem 
Where Godfrey lead his resolute Crusaders. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





A BETTER COUNTRY 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


T. PAUL tells us that Abraham and the 
others in that immortal list in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews did what they did and 
endured the hardships and persecutions 
incident to their work because they desired 
“a better country.”” Abraham’s way of 
getting it was to go out to discover the 
country of his desire. That was also Moses’ 
way, and that of the returning exiles from 
Babylon. They wanted a better country and 
found it by moving. 


That was the way of the founders of the - 


American colonies. They migrated to where 
they could build up a country such as they 
foresaw in their dreams. If they did not find 
it, they moved on. From the Atlantic shore 
westward the land was peopled by pioneers 
who looked for a better country beyond the 
western horizon. 

That can no longer be the method. If we 
are to discover any better country, we shall 
have to find it within the geographical limits 
of the country we already have. 

That is far less spectacular. It is much 
more interesting to start out and discover a 
country than to stay at home and create 
or improve one. Yet after the pioneer has 
passed beyond his last frontier, the better 
social order, the nobler political ideal, the 
worthier religious organization must be 
builded by the people who are there to stay. 
In this construction there is little of the thrill 
of adventure. But it is there that the solid 
work of social betterment and of durable 
—ee and patriotic achievement must be 

one. 

In a land where church and state are more 
nearly separate than in most countries it is 
not so easy to declare just how religion and 
patriotism are to come to each other’s rein- 
forcement. But we are sure that true pa- 
triotism has permanent need of the religious 
spirit. The Old Testament did not count 
religion and patriotism as closely related 
interests of organized social life merely; 
they were identical. 

The lessons of patriotism are of permanent 
worth, but the attempts that have been 
made in many nations to teach a patriotism 
divorced from religion have not been strik- 
ingly successful. The building of a better 
country, dedicated to the ideals of righteous- 
ness, justice and peace, must be for the youth 
of America an inspiring adventure, not less 
alluring than the work of the pioneers. Not 
by following the sunset beyond the smoke 
of the last cabin, but by loyal devotion to 
the principles that have thus far guided the 
pioneers of righteousness and that now are 
to be wrought out in areas occupied by trade 
and traffic, is the better country .to be 
established. 


WHEN THE WASPS STUNG THE 
CHICKEN RAT 


R. BRADBURY wanted to become a 

chicken fancier. He built a substantial 
hennery and acquired a flock of chickens. 
In a short time, says the New York Times, 
he observed with concern that his flock was 
steadily diminishing. Every morning when 
he counted the flock a chicken was missing. 
He was greatly puzzled, because the hennery 
was securely padlocked and showed no 
signs of having been entered. He consulted 





his friend and neighbor, Mr. Brown, who | 
was more experienced in the keeping of | 
chickens. 

“Ah ken plainly surmise who de thief is,” | 
commented Mr. Brown; “he’s a chicken 
rat, sure as yuh live.” | 

“A chicken rat,” repeated Mr. Bradbury; | 
“Ah never heard tell of such an animal.” | 

“He’s de most savage kind of rat,” ex- 
plained Mr. Brown. “He’s so hungry he 
eats feathers, hoofs and everything: dat’s 
why he don’t leave nothin’ behind him. 
Now lemme tell yuh what to do. Get a big 
rat trap, bait it with a big hunk of cheese 
and set it up in de house at night.” 

Mr. Bradbury did as instructed, but the 
wily rat would not go near the trap, and 
chickens continued to disappear. One night 
Mr. Bradbury awoke suddenly from a sound 
sleep. His instinct told him that something 
was wrong outside. He donned his clothes 
hurriedly, seized his shotgun and tiptoed 
outdoors. He was surprised to see, not a rat, 
but a big bear proceeding slowly toward the 
hennery. The bear stood upright, inserted a 
key in the lock, entered the coop and shortly 
appeared with a fluttering chicken. Mr. 
Bradbury was completely disillusioned. He 
raised the shotgun, took careful aim and 
fired. He knew that he hit the mark, for the 
bear let out a how! of pain and ran toward 
his neighbor’s residence as if the Evil One 
himself were after him. 

The following morning Mr. Brown was 
not working in his garden as usual. Instead 
Mrs. Brown was assiduously pulling up 
the weeds. Mr. Bradbury stepped to the 
fence and, politely doffing his hat, inquired 
where his friend was. 

“Lawdy, lawdy,” replied Mrs. Brown, 
with a faint trace of embarrassment. ‘Mah 
husband done met with an accident last 
night. He was stung by bees, er mebbe wasps. 
’Tain’t serious, but painful. Ah called in the 
herb physician, an’ he says Jim will be about 
in a day or two, but he won’t enjoy sittin’ 
down to his meals for some time.’ 





WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


1. Where did Chamberlin and Levine 
first land on their flight across the Atlantic? 

2. What is the difference between a bark 
and a barkentine? 

3. What President of the United States 
served the shortest time in his office? 

4. What flower is especially connected 
with Holland by history and present culti- 
vation there? 

5. Give within ten seconds the fastest 
time in which a man has ever run a mile. 

6. What is the highest mountain in the 
United States, east of the Mississippi River? 

7. Who wrote: 

‘What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.”’ 

8. What bird once seen in flocks of several 
millions is now extinct in the United States? 

9. Where was the great naval battle of the 
World War fought? 

10. How can the north be roughly de- 
termined in the woods when the sun is not 
shining? 

11. On what day did President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation go into effect? 
12. What fruit is named after a reptile? 

13. Who was Tom Thumb? 

14. Of what university was Woodrow 
Wilson once president? 

15. What is the name of the stone, the 
kissing of which is supposed to give one the 
power of fluent and pleasing speech? 

16. From what animal do we get mutton? 

17. What bird is the symbol of happiness? 

18. On what river is the city of Berlin? 

19. Who invented the telephone? 

20. Was 1900 a leap year? 


(Answers to these questions are on page 479) 
HOUSEKEEPING WAS NOT HER 
SPECIALTY 


N Mr. Charles Hanson Towne’s recent 

interesting autobiography, ‘Adventures 
in Editing,” he gives an amusing example of 
what mischief the typesetter can play with 
serious poetry, by even the slightest of 
typographical errors. The lighthouse—that 
noble beacon of cheer and hope, steadfast 
amid the tumult of the elements—has long 
been a favorite object with poets addicted to 
simile. In her turn, Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
employed it in a poem sent to a magazine 
edited by Mr. Towne. 

“She had opened a certain set of verses,” 





(Continued on page 479) 
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A SWIMMING 


*““CHAMP”’ 


One reason why... 


CLEAN 
Teeth 


Johnny glides through the swimming 
pool like a seal with wings. He’s 
physically fit—that’s the reason. 

Whoosh!—his head emerges from 
the water; and whiteness, clean as the 
tiles that line the pool, is what his 
teeth show as he smiles. 

Johnny believes in condition. That 
means health, and cleanness helps 
health, so he starts with his teeth. He 
visits his dentist regularly, twice a 
year—and then he uses Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream to keep them clean. 

The calcium carbonate in Colgate’s 
first frees his teeth from sticky de- 
posits. Next the detergent, washing 
agent in it foams up and cleanses his 
entire mouth—teeth, gums and all, 
washing away all impurities. 

No druggy taste, no unpleasant 
sensations come with Colgate’s—just 
stimulating cleanness that he can fee/. 
And dental authorities tell Johnny to 
keep his teeth clean and forget about 
dental disease. 

A generous sample tube of this 
Dental Cream is yours for the asking. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below. 


AG 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 212-G, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


pal are stoves, but fire preserves its own 
properties in them all.—Emerson. 


THE Mississippi is no respecter of names, 
when its back is up. One of the places it in- 
undated last May is Water Proof, Louisiana. 


A CuicaGco MAN has applied for a divorce 
because his wife insists on keeping twenty- 
four cats in the house. There are many al- 
leged grounds for divorce that are much 
more frivolous than that. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHINAMAN who 
advertised for a position as a typist and 
ended with, ‘Salary no objection,” stated 
a universal truth, though one suspects he did 
= know English as well as he thought he 
did. 


THE AMERICAN WIFE of an aristocratic idler 
from one of the countries of Europe wrote 
of him, ‘“‘He was never made to work; he 
hates it.’’ That, says the New York World, 
is the difference between this gentleman and 
the rest of us; we merely hate it. 


SCOUTS ON THE FARMS 


E wonder how many of the boy readers 

of. The Companion who live in the 
country, and especially of those who live 
on farms, are members of the Boy Scouts 
organization. Whatever the number may be, 
it is less than it should be. 

In the years immediately following the 
World War there was a large and wide- 
spread increase in the Scouts’ personnel, but 
it was chiefly in the cities and in suburban 
towns. There the imagination of youth was 
in closer touch with the outer world because 
of the easier means of communication and 
the readier access to daily papers. To the 
young people of the day the war was the 
Great Adventure, and everything that 
offered even a slight opportunity for future 
service had its appeal. 

: By the latest census it appears that a very 
little more than half the population of the 
United States now live in cities; yet at the 
recent National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America it was announced that less than 
one tenth of the Scouts live in the country. 
How to increase the membership among 
farm boys was described as the greatest 
single challenge to the Scout organization. 

Of course there are reasons for the dispar- 
ity in numbers, the chief of which is that 
farm boys always have plenty of hard work 
to do, and therefore have less time for diver- 
sions of any kind. Another is the lack of 
propinquity. A farming community large 
enough to furnish material for a live Scout 
troop usually covers a good deal of territory 
and often lacks a central meeting place. 
Still another reason is the large number of 
farms that are now in the hands of recently 
arrived foreigners, many of whom know 
little and care less about community activi- 
ties. 

But every one of those reasons, when you 
examine it, is an argument for rather than 
against the formation of rural Scout troops. 
If the farm boys work hard, they need re- 
laxation and more frequent intercourse with 
their neighbors. If farm communities are 
widely scattered, all the more reason why 
there should be times and places where their 
boys can meet; and if there are foreign par- 
ents who think their sons have no place in 
the community except as farm laborers, 


there is no agency more capable than the 
Boy Scouts of teaching them better. 

On the positive side there is even more to 
be said. The country boy has a hundred 
opportunities for studying nature to one that 
the city boy has. He can get his knowledge 
at first hand rather than from books. A 
hike in the country means something, and 
there are camping places. on every hand. 

Think, too, of the wider field for service. 
Where is first-aid knowledge of more value 
than on a farm? Where is there greater need 
of helping hands in case of fire or of sudden 
emergency in haying or harvest time, or a 
readier welcome for little deeds of friendli- 
ness such as neighborhood nursing? 

The Scouts have recognized the challenge: 
we hope that they will accept it, and that 
the greatest increase in membership next 
year will be from the farm boys. 


LINDBERGH AND THE 
WORLD 


Now that all the tumult and shouting 
over Lindbergh has died away, and we 
have had an opportunity to see how the 
young hero bore himself under the most sud- 
den and overwhelming burst of publicity and 
adulation to which anyone of his years was 
ever es garage it is a fitting time to say how 
grateful we all are to him for the unfailing 
modesty and good taste which he has dis- 
played. The way in which he stood the test of 
the world’s almost hysterical admiration 
gives as high testimony to his moral strength 
and self-control as the famous flight did to 
his courage and his audacity. 

He would not capitalize his success in un- 
worthy ways. The golden opportunities of 
the moving pictures did not tempt him. He 
would not accept any of the gifts of money 
that were pressed upon him. He would not 
let his fame secure for him profitable and 
easy employment. He wanted only to go 
back to his daily work as a mail-pilot, per- 
haps, but in any event as a practical, 
hard-working navigator of the air. He never 
boasted, never talked of himself, always had 
gracious things to say of other air-men, never 
let the cheers of the crowd or the honors that 
fell thick and fast upon him turn his head for 
a moment. A charming, unspoiled boy, 
whose gifts came to him from a high-think- 
ing, strong-hearted father, and from a 
mother, fortunately still alive to witness her 
son’s fame, who has shown a dignity, sim- 
plicity and high-bred reticence that has 
endeared her to the hearts of all who appre- 
ciate character. Lindbergh is fortunate in 
his parentage as his parents are fortunate in 
their son. 

Another thing that this remarkable 
episode makes clear is the unchanging love 
of the human race for the adventurer, the 
man who risks his life for some great end 
that is not to be measured in terms of money. 
This is an age of materialism, no doubt; most 
of us are thinking of what we can get out of 
the world for ourselves and our families. You 
often hear it said that one has no choice; he 
must, if he is to get along in the world, lose 
no opportunity to better his financial condi- 
tion. But the World War showed us how 
unquestioningly the young gave up every- 
thing, even life itself, for something greater 
than themselves, pitiful and tragic as the 
sacrifice was. And now the hardened, cynical, 
dollar-chasing old world has shown us that 
at bottom the man whom it really loves and 
admires is the man who scorns the things it 
professes to value most highly; the man who 
risks his life in a great quest and who will not 
take the world’s pay when he succeeds. 
Whatever Lindbergh’s flight means to avia- 
tion it means more as a demonstration of the 
incurable idealism that lies .deep in the 
human heart. 


OUR NEW MONEY 


W E are going to have some new paper 
money; not new in the sense of being 
crisp and unsoiled merely, but different in 
size and in design. The work of making the 
new plates and-arranging for the retirement 
of the old bills will delay the change until 
next year, but it is interesting now to hear 
about the plans of the Treasury Department, 
which contemplate a complete reform in our 
complicated system of paper currency. 

In the first place all bills are to be about a 
third smaller—an inch and a quarter shorter 
and seven eighths of an inch narrower—than 
they are now. The Treasury officials are sure 
that bank tellers will find the smaller bills 
easier to handle, and that the public will find 
them more convenient for their pocket books 
or for mailing, since they will require little or 
no folding. The government has been making 





currency of the new size for twenty-five 
years for the Philippine Islands. Originally 
the smaller bills were used for that purpose 
because twelve of them could be printed at 
once on the presses that would take only 
eight of our own bilis; and the economy of 
paper and labor was necessary when the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing found 
itself suddenly called upon to furnish this 
extra supply of money to the government. 

The Philippine currency has proved a 
great success. Everyone who has handled it 
prefers it to the larger bills. It was the gen- 
eral testimony to the eos convenience of 
the Philippine money that first suggested to 
the Treasury the idea of making the domes- 
tic paper money of that size. Incidentally 
the change will save about two million 
dollars a year. 

The government now makes five different 
kinds of paper currency, national bank notes, 
gold certificates, silver certificates, Federal 
Reserve notes, and United States notes, or 
“greenbacks”; most denominations from $1 
to $20 being issued in each one of the five 
different types of money. We have in circula- 
tion today, for example, five different kinds 
of ten-dollar bills. According to the new 
plan, this confusion will be avoided. Na- 
tional bank notes will probably go out of 
existence altogether. Silver certificates will 
be for one dollar and for nothing else. Green- 
backs will all be for five dollars, and they 
will be the only five-dollar bills made. The 
higher denominations will be either gold 
certificates or Federal Reserve notes. Each 
denomination will bear a different portrait, 
and all bills of the same denomination will 
bear the same portrait. Washington’s por- 
trait will appear on all one-dollar bills, 
Lincoln’s on the five-dollar bills, and prob- 
ably Jefferson’s on the ten-dollar bills. The 
pictures of Grant, Cleveland, Roosevelt and 
Wilson are reserved for the higher denomi- 
nations up to $1000. 

The new money will look strange at first, 
but it will not take long to get used to it—if 
we only see enough of it! And the changes all 
have the argument of commion sense and 
greater convenience to justify them. 


THIS Bor 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


A NEW RUSSIAN TERROR 

‘Loe affairs of Soviet Russia are again 

filling the most conspicuous places in the 
newspapers. Following the action of Great 
Britain in breaking its relations with that 
country and the assassination of M. Voikoff, 
the soviet minister to Poland, by a young 
Russian. monarchist, the government at 
Moscow declared a new policy of “terror” 
and ordered the immediate execution with- 
out trial of twenty prisoners who had been 
held for some time on more or less definite 
charges of “hostility to the revolution.” 
These executions may have been meant as a 
gesture of defiance to the unfriendly nations 
of Western Europe, but it is more likely that 
they were intended to convince the Russian 

ple that the revolution was in danger 
rom foreign machinations and to arouse 
alarmed and aggressive national feeling. 
That at all events seems to have been the 
result. Great public demonstrations of en- 
mity to Great Britain have taken place, for 
the soviet government has been careful to 
spread reports that British plots were re- 
sponsible for the murder of Voikoff at War- 
saw. Europe is a good deal agitated by all 
these happenings, though no one thinks 
matters will proceed to the war which the 
Russian politicians profess to expect. 


WILL CONGRESS MEET IN 
OCTOBER? 


ALTHOUGH President Coolidge refuses 
to commit himself yet, the opinion pre- 
vails in Washington that he will call on- 
gress in special session in October. By that 
time the engineers who have been studying 
the Mississippi flood will have some recom- 
mendations to make concerning the problem 
of flood control, and Congress will be asked 
to do something about it. A new farm relief 
bill which the President is ready to accept 
may also be presented for discussion, and 
there is sure to be debate on the govern- 
ment’s proposals for income tax reduction. 


WHAT LEVINE PREDICTS 


R. LEVINE, .who flew with Clarence 
Chamberlin, is reported to be organ- 
izing a $10,000,000 corporation to establish 


regular flying services between Europe and 
America. He is quoted as looking forward 
to the inauguration of such services within 
a year or a little more, and is intending to 
use Zeppelins as well as gigantic air-planes. 
Most authorities on aviation do not agree 
with him that safe and regular traffic across 
the ocean is so near realization. 


THE FRENCH DEBT AGAIN 


E learn from what was said during a 

debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies that M. Poincaré, the Premier of 
France, has no idea whatever that the 
Mellon-Beranger agreement for the pay- 
ment of the debts France owes to the United 
States will ever be ratified by the French 
Parliament. Apparently he is equally sure 
that ‘the debt agreement between Great 
Britain and France will meet the same fate. 
He said openly that he hoped to get better 
terms from both creditors in the future. 


IRELAND AT THE POLLS 


THE Irish Free State has had an election. 
As a result the government party has 
almost exactly the same number of votes in 
the Dail as the extreme Republican party of 
which De Valera is the leader. There 
are, however, fifty or more representatives 
elected by other groups, most of whom are 
friendly to the present régime; so that there 
is no likelihood of any upset in the govern- — 
ment. The followers of De Valera, since they 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance to King 
George, will not be permitted to take their 
seats. 


OUR NEW “SUMMER CAPITAL” 


PRESIDENT and Mrs. Coolidge are now 
comfortably settled in their summer 
retreat at the State Game Lodge near Rapid 
Ay! in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
A President has never chosen a spot so far 
removed from Washington for his summer 
vacation, but the very remoteness of the 
place as well as its quiet beauty should make 
the summer an unusually restful one for the 
President. 


SAVING UNCLE SAM’S PENNIES 


THE present Administration, aided by a 
budget law and by an efficient director of 
the bureau of the budget, has made a sincere 
effort to keep the expenses of government 
down to a reasonable figure. As a result, 
General Lord reports that the current annual 
expenses of Uncle Sam are below $3,000,- 
000,000 for the first time since the war sent 
the cost of government skyward. In precise 
my we spent in 1926-7 $2,975,235,050, 
which is $319,000,000 less than we spent 
four years ago. That saving, quite as much 
as the unexpectedly large returns from the 
income taxes, is responsible for the surplus 
of nearly $600,000,000 with which we 
finished our yearly bookkeeping last month. 
If you are not tired of figures, you may like 
to know that since August 31, 1919, when 
our national debt reached its highest point of 
$26,596,701,648, we have paid off almost 
exactly $8,000,000,000 of it—a billion dollars 
a year. 


FROM CRADLE TO TOMB 


HAT the Fascist dictatorship in Italy has 

taken pretty complete charge of the 
ordinary citizen from his cradle to his death 
bed has long been known. Now it appears it 
is to interfere with his tomb. In Milan at any 
rate inscriptions for grave stones must be 
submitted to the math srg None which ex- 
press sentiments regarded as uncomplimen- 
tary to the present order or to the late war 
are permitted; a special committee is censor- 
ing epitaphs that appear to it to have an 
inferior literary quality; and another is 
verifying all texts or scriptural passages in 
order to see that no garbled or incorrect ver- 
sion is used by the bereaved family. 


FOR ETERNAL PEACE WITH 
FRANCE 


FOLLOWING up the pacific message that 

he sent to the people of the United States 
on the tenth anniversary of our entry into 
the World War, M. Briand, Foreign Minister 
of France, has made definite proposals to our 
Ambassador to Paris, Mr. Resich, for the 
negotiation of a treaty binding both nations 
to the peaceful settlement of any and all 
questions that may arise between them. It is 
impossible that this offer should be declined 
at Washington, and we may look forward to 
a serious effort to unite these two powerful 
nations, in an agreement never to resort to 
war with each other. 
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At fits 


and it gives like your own 


skin ... the Spalding Swim- 


ming Suit! ... Snug. Trim. 
But plenty of room for 
action! ... That’s because 
Spalding Suits have 4 inches 
extra stretch . . . Wonderful 
colors. Speedy designs, Rea- 
sonable prices! ... Own the 
finest suit this year! Swim 
better! Have more fun!... 


Get a Spalding! 
Kedar 


Mai! the coupon for free 24-page booklet 
showing Spalding Swimming Suits 
for every member of the family! 


©1927, A.G.S. & B. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 
. Please send me the free zt-pege booklet show- 


ing Spalding Swimming Suits for every member 
of the family. 


Y¥.C.—7-14-27 


Name. 





Street 





County 








City... State. 











MISCELLANY 
(Continued from page 477) 


i|he relates, ‘with one of her most cosmic 
lines, typical of her style, ‘My soul is a 
lighthouse keeper,’ but the printer in setting 
it up caused it to read, ‘My soul is a light 
housekeeper.’ Mrs. Wilcox never forgave 
that linotyper, and neither did I; and her 
followers must have thought their beloved 
leader had gone out of her mind.” 

Housekeeping, even of the light variety, 
is an art in which any woman may take 
pride in being proficient; but for one as- 
piring to be a modern Sappho its proper 
place is distinctly in the background. 


THINKING OUT LOUD 


HANNAH ADAMS, the first American 
woman to make literature her profes- 
sion, never in her long life traveled more 
than ten miles from home by water and 
twenty by land; but these journeys loomed 
large in her experience. An awed stage- 
coach companion, eager to note words of 
wisdom from the famous lady’s lips, was 
able to catch but one phrase anxiously re- 
peated over and over as the speaker un- 
consciously thought out loud. It was: 
“Great box—little box—bandbox; great 
box—little box—bandbox; great box—little 
box—” 

A visitor to the home of a present-day 
popular story-writer not long ago, coming 
down quietly after freshening her toilet up- 
stairs, was startled to hear her hostess mut- 
tering to herself, ‘‘How can I kill her? How 
can I? It must seem natural and inevitable. 
I don’t see my way clear,—not yet,—but 
she’s got to die. I certainly must kill that 
woman!” Then their eyes met, and she 
added in horrified tones, ‘‘Oh, good heavens! 
Was I thinking out loud again?” 

“You were,” assented the guest, “and 
I’m sure I beg pardon for overhearing. It 
can’t be good form to listen to the plans for 
one’s assassination!” 

In the laughter that followed the hostess 
explained contritely that there was a char- 
acter in her latest story that she wished to 
remove from the scene, but could not quite 
decide how to do so artistically, and that she 
had, when intent upon her work, a bad 
habit of thinking out loud. ‘‘My one con- 
solation is,” she concluded, ‘‘that it’s part of 
the American tradition. Hannah Adams 
thought out loud a hundred years before me! 
Did you ever hear of ‘great box—little box 
—bandbox’?” 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


E BELIEVE that the readers of The 

Companion will be as much impressed 
by “The King of Kings’’ as we have been. 
Like any of the great classical paintings of 
the life of Christ, this picture is reverently 
conceived and executed. Like the Gospels, 
it is a simple and straightforward story. 
Not only the central Character, but also His 
followersthe Twelve Disciples, the high priest 
Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate and the other 
personages are presented with unforgettable 
force and sincerity. 

The scenes of the Crucifixion are so 
overwhelming that very young spectators 
may: with advantage be taken out of the 
theatre while they are being shown. Yet it 
is right for these scenes to be presented 
literally, and with the frightful brutality 
which was characteristic of public execu- 
tions in those days. There is a tendency 
nowadays to sentimentalize over the whole 
story of Christ. Companion readers will be 
glad that the producer has made an honest 
effort to present the story as it occurred, 
with no mawkishness. 

Rev. William E. Barton, for many years 
the author of the religious articles in The 
Companion, was among the consultants who 
aided the producer, Mr. Cecil B. DeMille, 
to make all details of this picture authentic 
and reverent. It is a picture that every 
Christian should see. No other pictures are 
reviewed this week. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Near Eisleben, Germany. 2. The bark has its 
fore mast and mainmast square rigged; the barkentine 
has only the fore mast so rigged. The other masts have 
fore-and-aft sails. 3. William Henry Harrison; one 
month. 4. The tulip. 5. Four minutes, 10 seconds. 6. 
Mount Mitchell in North Carolina. 7. James Russell 
Lowell. 8. The passenger pigeon. 9. The battle of 
Jutland, fought in the North Sea off the coast of Den- 
mark. 10. By the growth of lichen and moss on the 
northerly side of tree trunks. 11. January 1, 1863. 12. 
The alligator pear. 13. Charles Stratton, a famous 
dwarf exhibited by P. T. Barnum. 14. Princeton. 15. 
The Blarney Stone, in the wall of Blarney Castle, 
Ireland. 16. The sheep. 17. The bluebird. 18. The 
Spree. 19. Alexander Graham Bell. 20. No. Every 
hundredth year, though divisible by four,:is not a leap 
year. 
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**203 Miles 
per Hour” 





OYS— get this exact model of 

the famous “mystery” Sunbeam 
Racer, fastest car in the world! You 
remember — the English car that raced 
203 miles an hour down on the beach 
in Florida last winter. The “speediest 
toy on wheels.” Just wind it up and see! 
It’s off like a red streak! Give it plenty 
of room, or it will bump against the 


Busses 
Trucks 


Fire Engines 
Hose Wagons 


DEALERS: Kingsbury Toys are always 





SEND 10c for this Kingsbury toy disc wheel, 
whose big balloon tire is solid eraser rubber. 
Every boy and girl at school will want one 
when they see yours. Set of four, 35c. 
FREE — Complete catalog. 







Toy Sunbeam Racer, 
exclusively repro- 


u y ry. 
Length 19 in. Price $3. 
Prices slightly higher tery” 
west of Miss. and in 


Fastest Car in the 


Copied Toy Size 


KINGSBURY MFG. CO., 84 Myrtle St., KEENE, N. H. 


KINGSBURY 22% TOYS 


Tractors 
Trolleys 


“best sellers.” Write for our Proposition. 
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Kingsbu' 
Driver of the ‘“‘mys- 
Sunbeam Racer 
that broke the world’s 
record, Maj. Segrave. 


World! 


wall before you know it. Won’t do any 
harm, though, for it has a rubber cushion 
bumper for protection. Set it on the 
sidewalk, and it’s half a block away 
before you know it. Equipped with 
Dunlop Rubber tires. Ask to see this 
wonderful toy at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet supplied, you may order direct 
from us. 


Dump Carts 
Taxiplanes 


Coupes 
Roadsters 
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FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” 
Tells ho “ 
el oer one aim and handle rifles: 


safety and common sense instruction every 
nt and boy should have. to make 
ee leaders. Your copy it. 


The NEW BENJAMIN Ai8, . 
iiSeeers 













$@ at your dealer’s , 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mtg. Co.,627 Hi. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





WONE can be made at home by mak- 

ing SLAVE BRACELETS. 
Easy, pleasant, profitable work. They sell on 
sight. Send $1.00 for complete instructions and 
selling hints to ROGERS, 99 Liberty St., Bloomfield, N. J. 





IF YOU NEED HELP FOR 


Hay-Fever Write to P. Harold Hayes, 


or Asthma 


M.D., Buffalo, 

Bulletin Y-275. The Hayes 
Method not only relieves the 
ng symp 5 ut 
many cases are cured per- 
manently. 








FACTORY-TO-RIDER 1.3.2: 
poe . Remarkable new and 


. SI on 30 days’ 
Free Trial, TIRES, Sundries to usual 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. a77 





BOY WANTED 


To make money in spare time or vacation, selling Barrett 
Combination Pen-Pencil. $1 profit each sale. Handsome, 
mechanical pencil on one end; gold-pointed fountain pen 
on other. Sells on sight. Ask your mother for her approval 
and then write for Boy-Salesman offer. Combination Pen- 
Pencil Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 








Cultivate the habit of reading advertisements. 
They are a vital part of most publications today. 
About everything y6u eat, wear or use is adver- 
tised. Our advertisers will be pleased to know 
that you saw theirad. in The Youth’s Companion. 
Please mention it. 
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Safety of Principal 


AND 
1 Regular 
j 5 O Income 
makes an investment meeting the require- 
ments of the ultra-conservative as well as 


income above the 
average. 


SMITH BONDS 


meet both demands 


Before reinvesting, let us send you detailed 
information concerning Smith Bonds and 
reasons why they enjoy a World-Wide 
Reputation for Safety. 


Ask for Booklet No. *‘88-32”" 
Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service of 
our Home Office in Washington, D. C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be given 
the same personal, efficient and courteous 
attention you would receive if you called at 
one of our offices. 


“The FH.SMITH Co. 


°Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C, 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY Burrato 
MInneapotis Sr. Louis 





Kindly send Booklet and information re i 
SMITH BONDS, ne 
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ADDRESS__ 
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85th Weekly $5 Award 


| eater an old apple box Member John M. 
Gensheimer (13) of Oregon City, Ore., has 
constructed a model threshing outfit. The 
wheels are from an Erector set, and the model 
includes a self-feeder and wind stacker. 

Toward the right of the photograph you can 
see the section of a set of tractor wheels. These 
form the rear end of a model traction engine 
which Member Gensheimer has likewise con- 
structed. It is 12 in. long and, counting from 
the floor to the top of the smoke stack, 8 in. 
high. The rear wheels are 4 in. in diameter. The 
boiler is made of wood 2 in. in diameter. A 
pulley is attached to one of the rear wheels and 
another to the drive-wheel shaft. A belt is 
fastened over the two pulleys, and when the 
model is pushed along the drive wheel is turned. 
The governor is fastened to the top of the cylin- 
der, and a belt is run from it to the drive 
shaft. 


Proceedings of the 
Experimental Lab, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


MAY 18: Put a third coat of varnish on the 
Heath Waterplane. This was clear. Buffed the 
brass cleat and put that on. The boat is a 
beauty. 


MAY 19: Began the building of a shooting 
gallery. It is almost a portable one; at least it 
can be moved about from one place to another 
and stored away when not in use. The various 
fittings in the way of targets will be removable. 


MAY 20: The shooting gallery is finished. 
We began the first testing of targets—some 
sheet-iron birds on hinges. These will be painted 
white and will fall down on a hinge when hit. 
Added two sheets of thick rubber to the stern 
board of the waterplane to absorb vibration 
from the engine. 


MAY 21: Completed the shooting gallery. 
Made a bull’s-eye target with a gong that will 
ring when a crack shot tries his handat it. We 
had a shooting match. Governor Shumway 
completely outclassed all his young opponents. 
Unfortunately, there was no prize offered. 


MAY 23: Cut out a centerboard for a Buc- 
caneer and gave it a coat of red lead. Uphol- 
stered an old chair. Made a couple of skegs, 
one for our old Buccaneer, which is to go into 
the water shortly. It was battered a bit in the 
hard storms of last winter. 


MAY 24: Began the change of masts for our 
sailing boat. It carried a 15-foot mast and we 
want an 18-footer. Bought an old one about 
25 {t. long and began the long job of whittling it 
down in length and thickness. Made a skeg and 
put that in. 


The Out-of-Doors Coupon 


bb pn are the days when with good luck 
and good weather Young America is out of 
doors. Accordingly, the Lab gives its Member- 
ship this week the benefit of an authoritative 
article on the fascinating sport of kite-flying. 
It is but one more example of the Lab’s ability 
to triumph in all seasons and all climates. For 
the summer days, Buccaneer, for example, is a 
project of extraordinary satisfaction, and, on a 
different scale, so is the construction of the 
powerful man-lifting kite explained on this 
page. Two future projects for the out-of-doors 
which the Lab will very shortly feature are a 
homemade shooting-gallery and the construc- 
tion of a tepee. Here is the coupon which brings 
you the full particulars of all the Lab’s plans 
and possibilities. 


Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iam a boy... years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 


The National Society for Ingenious “Boys 


MAN-LIFTING 
KITES 


C. LAB 





This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 


By SAMUEL F. PERKINS, in collaboration with COUNCILOR 
ARTHUR L. TOWNSEND, S.B., S.A.E. 


Here is an authoritative article on how to construct the most 
powerful kite known, given you by a nationally recognized expert 
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Fig. 1—Details of Light-Wind Kite 


DIRECTOR'S NOTE: No one can speak with more authority in his chosen field than Samuel 
F. Perkins, co-author of this article on Kites and Kite-flying. For years he has been interested 
in aéronautical problems, and he has an enviable reputation as a balloonist. 


Since Mr. Perkins turned his attention to kites, he has achieved 


many remarkable results 


with them. He has himself ascended in some of his largest ‘‘airplane war-kites’’ to heights as 
much as 400 feet. He has been a consultant to the government in questions concerning the use 
of kites to convey signals, for observation, or for carrying meteorological instruments. 

Fortunately, kites are not all business. As everyone knows, there is a fascination in flying 
them for pleasure, and the Lab counts itself as particularly fortunate to have so well-known an 
authority as Mr. Perkins contribute this special article for the benefit of the Membership. 

This article is of particular timeliness, since in mid-August a National Kite-flying Con- 
test will be held at Long Branch, N. J., under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
contest will be open exclusively to boys, and a number of prizes will be offered. All boys be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18 interested in entering this contest should apply immediately to 
the Director, Y. C. Lab, for further particulars. 


no less fascinating now than ever. 

There is a limit, however, to the type 
and the size of kite which can be purchased, 
and the quality of material and workman- 
ship in the purchased article is not always 
the best. These are all considerations which 
tend to make the would-be kite-flyer anxious 
to construct his own. On the other hand, a 
kite, although a simple device, must be con- 


K ite tess tat is an ancient sport and 
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Here we see Mr. Perkins in process of getting his 

kites off the ground. At the top is a light-wind kite; 

next is a heavy-wind er and below, a set of signal 
gs 


structed according to a careful plan, since it 
obeys aérodynamic laws which are far from 
simple. Any defect in balance, for example, 
will make an otherwise good kite useless as a 
riser. 

Accordingly, I am more than glad to com- 
ply with the request of the Director of the 

. C. Lab and tell the Society a few tricks 
of this interesting trade. I shall describe two 
types which I consider most appropriate for 
construction by boys—one for use in light 
winds, another for use in heavy. 

The pe h at the left shows both 
types of kite. The smaller and darker one 
which leads the procession is the light-wind 
type. The larger one below it is the heavy. _ 


Light-Wind Kite 

This type of kite is quite simple to make and 
assemble. The size of the kite may be any- 
thing in reason, generally from 4 to 6 ft. tall. 

Obtain two sticks, S and S (Fig. 1) about 
\% in. by % in. to 3% in. by % in. and 4 to 6 
ft. long. Use the larger cross section with the 
longer sticks. Clear straight-grained wood is 
necessary, spruce or white pine if possible. 
In the center of one stick (on the broad face) 
cut a notch 4/1. in. deep and wide enough to 
receive the other stick. Repeat this cut on 
the other stick (on the narrow face) but at a 
point ¥% of its length from one end. Put the 
pieces together and tack them in position 
with one brad. Then lash the pieces together 
with good stout twine,! dipped in shellac, 
or else with fine soft wire. This joint is 
shown at A, Fig. 1. With a stout piece of 
twine or fine wire, B, as an anchor, bend tHe 
crossbar until the depth of bow is about 1/10 
the original length of the bar. Next “rope” 
the edges of the kite by running a cord from 





© Times-Wide World 
Close-up of the heavy-wind kite. Mr. Perkins shown 


in the photograph rea 


to launch one of his most 
powe : 


models 


end to end around the frame. This is shown 
at C, D, E, F (Fig. 1). Rounding the ends 
of the sticks will be of assistance when run- 
ning the “rope.”” Make sure that C and D 
are equal; also that E and F are equal. 

Next prepare and attach the cloth cover- 
ing. Obtain a piece of light, strong cotton 
cloth or soft paper, large enough to cover the 
kite. Cambric, muslin or sheeting may be 
used. It is best to use one whole piece, but 
if two pieces are used have the seam run 
vertically along the upright stick. Lay the 
cloth over the frame and cut to give a lap of 
about 1 in. around the rope edging. Lay the 
sheet over the lap and sew it in place around 
the roping. Do not stretch the cloth too 
tightly. It should “belly” slightly into the 
framework. : 

Be careful that the kite is well balanced, 
for this is the secret of success. C and D must 
be equal, as must E and F. The center stick 
must be straight and at right angles to the 
bow. Attach the rigging ropes JH and JG 
as shown. Point J | be so located that 
when the rigging ropes are laid sideways 
point J will just touch the end K of the cross 
stick. Rope JG should be made slightly 
longer if the kite has a tendency to dive 
when flown. If the kite fails to rise, reverse 
these adjustments. 

The kite is now ready to fly. Attach the 
control rope to the rigging at J. Good stout 
twine (braided) is best for this work. Two 
or three balls will be required. Stand the 
kite vertically against a box or wall facing 
the wind. Run out about 75 ft. of string into 
the wind. Hold the string high overhead and 
run into the wind. The kite should rise easily 
and give a steady pull on the rope. Pay out 
the string as desired. One or two trials will 
provide the necessary experience to become 
proficient. 


Heavy-Wind Kite 


The heavy-wind kite is strong and power- 
ful. In a strong wind the 5-ft. size can 
scarcely be held by a grown man. It is best 
therefore to use only the 3- or 4-ft. size. 

Make or procure three sticks, S, S, S 
(Fig. 3), about 5/1. or 3% in. square, 3 or 4 ft. 
long (all equal). Clear spruce is best. Notch 
one stick (the horizontal) one third and two 
thirds along its length. Notch the other two 
at a point one third down from the top. 
Assemble these sticks and lash them to- 
gether as described under the light-wind 
model. Run a rope edging all around as 
before. Obtain a fourth stick T about 4 as 
long as S. This stick is used to support the 
outer edges of the triangular cells. 

Next prepare the covering. Cloth should 
be used on this model. Paper is unsatis- 
factory. Cut the wings ABC and DEF 




















Fig. 2—Cell Cloth Patterns 
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THE Y. C. LAB—Continued 












































Fig. 3—Details of Heavy-Wind Kite 


(Fig. 3) first. Lay the cloth on the frame and 
tack lightly along AC and DF. Then cut 
along the edges to give about 1-in. laps at 
the ropes AB, BC, DE and EF. Lay these 
wings aside for the time being. 

The cell cloths are next prepared. Cut out 
cloth for the top cell to the shape shown at 
A (Fig. 2). The distance H should be about 
2 or 3 in. longer than one third of L. The top 
edges of the side extensions when in place 
should come to the end of stick T. Cut out 
the cloth for the lower cell to the shape 
shown at B. The height H is the same as 
for the upper cell. 

Tack the cell cloths in position on the 
frame and sew over the laps along AD and 
CF (Fig. 3). Tack the wing cloths in place 
along AC and DF, and sew over the laps 
along AB, BC, DE and EF. Insert the stick 
T through the cells, put it in position and 
tack the cell cloths to it. Tie on the rigging 
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ropes LK and LM so that K and M are ap- 
proximately in the center of that portion of 
the stick T covered by the cell cloths. LK 
and LM should be of such length that the 
point L will touch B when swung sideways. 
The point at which to attach the flying or 
control cord is determined by experiment, 
although point L will do for a start. 

To fly this kite, use the same method as 
described under the light-wind model, bear- 
ing in mind that this kind must have a 
powerful control in heavy winds. Heavy 
cord should be used, preferably a heavy- 
braid cotton fishline, sometimes known as 
Cuttyhunk line. 

If the directions for making either model 
are essentially followed, satisfactory results 
will be obtained. Minor adjustments in the 
attachment of the control rope are often 
necessary, but no difficulty should be en- 
countered. 











NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 


The Companion will pay 
$1.00 for each original joke 
that is accepted for this 
column. Only the best of 
the thousands that are sent 
uscan be usedand paid for. 
We cannot undertake to 
return those that are not 
accepted. 


5d 


HE WOULD NEVER FORGET THEM 


Two men, traveling together on a railway 
struck up an acquaintance and exchanged 

confidences. 

uno, you come from Detroit,” said one. 

“That’s where they make automobiles, 

isn’t it?” 

_ “Yes, of course,”’ said the other, a little 

jealous for the fame of his city, “but that's 

~ all. We make other things in Detroit, 

00. 

P “Yes, I know,” replied the first man, 

I've ridden in them.”’ 


Ad 


MR. HENRY PECK AGAIN 


DURING the impaneling of a jury, the 
following colloquy occurred: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Married or single?’’ 

“I have been married five years, your 
honor.”’ 

“Have you formed or expressed an 
Opinion?” 

“Not for almost five years, your honor.” 


ad 


FAIR ENOUGH 


ASHARPER who kept a store wished 
, to increase his business, so he hung up 
a sign which read: “‘Coat-hangers and cigar- 
lighters given free with each purchase.” 
he next day the store was crowded, and 
each person who bought anything received 
a small package containing a nail and a 
match. —Clement C. Gaines, Jr. 


IN THE WRONG CATEGORY 


ACERTAIN contractor who had always 
professed to be fond of children became 
very angry because some little fellow stepped 
on a new pavement before it was dry. In the 
midst of his tirade, a bystander broke in, 
“I thought you loved children,” he said. 

“I do in the abstract, but not in the con- 
crete,’’ he replied. 


SUPERANNUATED ALFRED 


= teacher, says the Boston Herald, 
asked for an essay on the subject: “‘Give 
Alfred the Great’s probable views of modern 
life if he had survived to the present age.” 

One boy wrote: “If Alfred the Great sur- 
vived to the present age, he would be such 
an exceedingly old man that his views on any 
subject would be quite worthless.” 


cd 


WHY THE EDITOR APOLOGIZED 
"THE following ambiguous headlines re- 
cently appeared in a Milwaukee paper: 
AMERICAN HEN GOES TO AFRICA 
Widow of Former U.S. Minister Will 
Teact, Poultry Raising. 


cd 
HOPE DISPELLED 


) by a will case tried in London, the plaintiff, 
when his name was called, stood up in the 
jury box. “‘Why,” said the judge, “‘what are 
you doing there?” 

“T was chosen to serve on the jury.” 

“But,” said the judge, “that was a mis- 
take, of course. You must know that you can- 
not sit on a jury and try your own case?” 

“Well,” admitted the plaintiff, ruefully, 
“TI thought it was a bit of luck.” 


oe 


FAIR WARNING 


AWOMAN was once arrested in a small 
town for speeding and was fined the 
customary fee of five dollars. She ex- 
tracted a ten-dollar bill from her pocketbook 
and handed it to the constable. The con- 
stable started to change it, but the woman 
interrupted him. ‘‘Just keep the change,” 
she said, ‘‘because I’m coming back through 
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When Ivory slips, 
it doesn’t stay under— 


“It floats’ 
IVORY SOAP 


99%45 % PURE 


© 1927, P. & G. Co. 














tool set. 








a 
RUSSELL JENNINGS’ a 
SOLID HEAD EXPANSIVE BIT 
Precise Prevents 
adjusting cutter 





The strongest, most accurate, smoothest 
cutting expansive bit made. Bores holes % to 
214 inches. 


Patented 


RUSSELL JENNINGS’ fast cutting bits. Standard 
throughout the world. The choicest item in any 


Ask for them by name at hardware dealer's 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
CHESTER, CONNECTICUT a 


creeping 

















here just as fast as I went.” 
—James Sheppard 
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qhages of wire, shoot 
Tiny fences Semanpeee, wire and rail Donde. 
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PICTURES of your dog, the old swimming 
hole, baby sister or brother, in fact any picture 
you take has a chance of winning one of the bi) 

prizes. Send as many as you like. Get a list o! 
prizes and details where you buy film or write to 


Products Inc. 
114 E.13TH ST.NEW YORK. NLY. 


Take pictures on a cloudy day or 
in the rain with Agfa. It's lots of 
fun and will surprise your friends. 

















The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


“For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 














YOUNG MAN, BE 
UP AND DOING! 


wr Neg 1 J ~ 

Sill SSE 

c On runs 3 dayson—3 days off 
Railway Postal Clerks "fir 3.2" Pr 3ce7" ee 
Uncle Sam.’’ Common education sufficient. 32-page 
book, d ibi oO obs open to Boys — men 
18 up and sample coaching — FREE. Write today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M225, Rochester, N. Y. 















For the Boy 
Who Likes to Do Things 


Fixing a broken board; making 
something out of wood; repairing a 
damaged game or plaything—don’t 
you often wish you had some wood 
that you could handle like putty? 


PLASTIC WOOD 


is just the thing that every boy 
who does things needs. It’s just 
as soft and workable as putty and 
it hardens into solid wood the way 
you shape it. You can do all kinds 
of jobs around the house: fill in 
mouse holes, cracks or splintered 
boards; fix loose casters or han- 
dles; repair damaged furniture— 
and Plastic Wood takes varnish, 
paint or lacquer. 
44 lb., 35c.; one pound $1.00 
Sold by Hardware and Paint Stores. 
Send coupon if they cannot supply you 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
livar Street, Canton, Mass. 
Please send me % Ib. can of PLASTIC 
WOOD for which I enclose 35c. 
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Crisp 
Cookies 


and the most 
Delicious Little 


Picnic 
Cakes 


are easy to make — even by 
the young cooks just begin- 
ning to take pride in success- 
fully baking a cake all by 
themselves. 


Rumford raises little cakes 
just right, brings them out 
even-textured and light — 
you'll be delighted to pass 
them around among your 
friends — and they’ll be de- 
lighted too! 


Be sure you get 


RUMFORD 


Baking 


Powder 


It Never Spoils / i> 
A Baking — 
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BETTER ENGLISH! 
Improve your speech! You are judged by 5° 


your use of language. Instead of taking 
expensive courses, mere these 
pocket-sized Little Blue Books — self- 
teaching manuals — your choice 5c per 
book. Order by number. 


821 HowtolImprove Your 326 Short-Story Writing 
Vocabula: ints : 
25 Rhyming Dictionary 186 How Poe Wrote “The 
56 Slang Dictionary Raven” 
367 How tolImprove Your 214 Lincoln's Best 
Conversation Speeches 
697 4,000 Words Often 986 How to Talk and 
Mispronounced Debate 
696 How to Pronounce 708 Romance of Words 
Proper Names 639 Most Essential Eng- 
734 lish Words 


Handbook of Useful 
Phrases 


nen Popular Recitations 





855 How to Write Letters 5 Familiar Quotations 
82 Common Faults in 902 Foreign Words and 
English rases 
681 Spelling Self Taught 499 Classical Dictionary 
682 Grammar Self Taught 905 Biblical Allusions 
683 Punctuation Manual 1002 Dictionary of Sea 
75 How to Choose Books erms 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 816 Shakespearian Quo- 
78 Public Speaking Hints tations 
192 Book of Synonyms 972 Popular Joke Book 
86 Reading Guide 1093 Book of Puns 
112 Self-Development 276 bag Best 
Guide y Speeches 
1244 How to Write Love 342 How to Report News 
tters 364 How to Argue Logi- 
89 Model Love Letters cally 
1174 How to Write Busi- 435 100 Best Books Out- 
ness Letters ins 
125 Wilson's Best 1131 Writing for the 
jpeeches Marke: 
166 Mark Twain's ‘‘Eng- 437 Scenario Writing 


lish as She Is Spoke” 764 Writing Book Reviews 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any book 5c, plus ic per book 
for carriage charges — order by number. Canadian 
and foreign 7c per book. Catalog free on request. 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Be" 


. S-91 
Girard, Kansas 





Safe 
Milk 
Wy and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
» and for All Ages 


“ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 


. Malted Milk 


7, a 
Sot, 












Storckeeper tor SLOVINK “tm” 
. Johnson's Lab tory, Inc., We , Mass. 


The & ¥C 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! 


Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 











CONGRATULATE THE 
TREASURE CHEST 
WINNERS 


F course, I have 
known right along 
from your letters about 
your enterprises how 
very busy you have all 
been, but I must confess 
that I hadn’t quite 
realized how much 
money you were adding 
to your savings ac- 
counts until the Treas- 
ure Chest reports began 
to come in. What busi- 
ness-like reports they 
were with their ‘‘earn- 
ings,” ‘‘expenses,”’ ‘‘net 
profits,” red ink and 
all! 

The judging was real- 
ly impressive. You can 
imagine how we felt to 
handle such sums of 
money (if only on 
paper)! We _ emerged 
from a mass of figures to 
discover that the first 
two Treasure Chests, 
one for the Active 
Member, and one for 
the Active Branch Club, 
reporting the greatest 
amount of money earned 
or saved since joining 
the G. Y. C., go to Dorothy Netherwood, 12, 
of Tower City, Pa., and to the Pleiades Club 
of Parkdale, Ore. In each of the little blue 
leather-covered studded chests is the surprise: 
a $5.00 gold piece; and by winning the treasure, 
Dorothy and the Pleiades Club have achieved 
one of the highest honors of the G. Y. C. and 
successfully met a requirement which helps 
them toward Contributing Membership. 

Dorothy joined the G. Y. C. shortly after 
it started and won Active Membership for 
making a dress in the Fashion Féte which won 
honorable mention at the exhibit held in 
Boston. Since becoming a Member, she has 





selling vegetables, doing errands, helping at 
home, selling her handwork (at which we can 
assure you she is proficient, judging from the 
lovely towels she made and presented to the 
Workbox), and in various other ways. 

The Pleiades Club has the distinction of 
being our only club of seven sisters and is the 
second Active Branch Club in Oregon. The 
members are, Candace Rumbaugh, 19, presi- 
dent; Martha, 16; Esther, 15; Gertrude, 12; 
Helen, 10; Mary, 7; and Hope, 5. Mary and 
Hope are only Honorary Members now 
because they must-be ten to become Active, 
but we look forward to the time when they 
can win their Active Membership. Recalling 
from your mythology the story of the seven 
sisters who became a group of stars, you can see 
how well chosen the club’s name is. The club 
has added $63.62 to its savings since joining 
the G. Y. C. by cooking, sewing, keeping 
house, working in the garden, winning a 
G. Y. C. state prize, and in other. ways. 

Two more Treasure Chests will be awarded 
in December but it is not too early to begin 
now to keep a record of your earnings and 
savings! 


Had Yo 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
-A TheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonL. — 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know 
check one or both): 

-...How to become first a Corresponding I 
| Member, then an Active Member and finally a { 
Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. j 


| OR 

\ -..-How to form a Branch Club of the 
G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 

} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 


responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
1 for us all. 


(you may é 


1 DEP TUNE Mbno sks aesedeennstse 


{ Se ee years old. 
S AGM... 5.55 Rteeasensiee peeaeeaies : 





added $118.78 to her savings account through . 





WE'RE OFF! 


iy will be the greatest G. Y. C. contest ever, in which 
every single one of you who enjoy cooking as an 
enterprise may submit one or two—not more than 
two, please—of her favorite tested recipes to try for a 
prize and a place in “Recipes for G. Y. C. Cooks,”’ the 
G. Y. C. Cookbook, to be published with your very 


best recipes in it. 


You will find it is worth your while not to try to 
enter the Cooking Contest until you have gone over 
the Contest Rules very carefully. They are simple but 
essential if you expect to win a prize with your entry. 
I do want every G. Y. C. cook to win a place with at 
least one of her favorite recipes in our cookbook 


Send me a Stamped Addressed Envelope today 
for the G. Y. C. Cooking Contest Rules and a List 


of all the Prizes. 


HAZEL GREY 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts. 








Here is the First Prize for the Juniors— 
n Alaska Ice Cream Freezer with an 
electric motor attachment 





Refreshing Hot-Weather ‘Drinks 


bb making of refreshing drinks will seem 
very easy even on the hottest of days if you 
make it a practice to keep on the ice fresh eggs 
‘ and bottles of 
water as well as 
of lemon and 
chocolate syrup, 
grape juice, gin- 
ger ale, cold 
tea and coffee. On 
anadjoining shelf, 
and in the refrig- 
erator, may be 
kept everything 
else you need for 
your favorite 
beverages: the ice 
chipper, a funnel 
for filling bottles 
with small necks, 
lemons,aprep- 
aration for mak- 
ing top milk whip 
like cream when 
the real article is 
unavailable,a 
box of fresh 
marshmallows, 
almond and 
vanilla extract, 
all kinds of fruit 
juices, fresh and 
malted milk, preserved ginger, bottles of 
pineapple juice, cider and charged water. 


A Mock Parfait 


For a mock coffee parfait,that has real food value beat 
a chilled egg, separated, until very light. Fill a tall 
glass one-fifth full with shaved ice, add one half of the 
egg mixture, then chilled coffee that has been slightly 
sweetened and diluted with cream. Top off with 
slightly sweetened whipped cream or with marshmal- 
lows cut into quarters with the scissors. Long spoons 
will be needed for this beverage. 


The Modern Home-Maker’s Fruit Juices 


During the canning season the modern home-maker 
puts up plenty of fruit juice to provide for refreshing 
drinks in hot weather as well as fruit for sauce and 
desserts in the winter. Among the numberless ways to 
use fruit syrups is the following: 

Boil together one quart of water and one half of a 
cupful of broken cube sugar put through the food 
chopper. Plain granulated sugar may be used for this 
syrup, but the more highly refined the sugar used the 
more hg meg and clear will be the resulting drink. 
Add the juice from one small lemon and one and one- 
half cupfuls of red raspberry juice. Cool, then chill 
directly on the ice. Sérve very cold with a slice of 
lemon and a few whole berries, passing a plain sugar 
syrup for more sweetening if desired. Almost any fruit 
juice may be substituted for the raspberry juice and 
still more variety afforded by the addition of the 
beaten white of an egg, or whipped cream, sweetened 
or unsweetened, or tiny marshmallow cubes. 

A tablespoonful of cherry, strawberry, raspberry or 
pineapple preserves put into a glass, with an egg and 
milk mixture poured over it, makes another excellent 
drink. To one egg allow two thirds of a glass of cold 
milk. Mix until foamy in a fruit jar, pour over the 
fruit, and use immediately. 


With or Without Ice Cream 


A tablespoonful of ice cream added to a cold beverage 
makes it even more refreshing on a hot day. You 
should have no difficulty in keeping a small amount of 
ice cream firm if you repack it in a chilled fruit jar set 
in a small pail filled with ice and salt. Cover it all well 
with newspapers and set it in the fireless cooker or the 
coolest place you can find. Ice cream is especially good 
in the following combination: 

Make strong tea, using a rounding teaspoonful of 
tea leaves to a quart of boiling water, and allow the 
water to stand on the leaves only three minutes. Cool 
and chill on the ice. For each portion put a tablespoon- 
ful of chipped ice into a glass, add a teaspoonful of 
strawberry preserves, one half of a glass of the tea and 
a generous portion of ice cream. Garnish with slices of 
ripe strawberries if they are in season. 

Another good combination, with or without ice 
cream, is ginger cherry drink. Mix together one cupful 
each of cider, ginger ale, juice from canned cherries 
and grated pineapple. Add the juice of one lemon and 
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juice made by pouring one cup of boiling water over a 
bruised sprig of mint. Add enough cold water to suit 
the taste and remove the mint just before serving. 
Garnish each glass with a tiny fresh mint leaf and 
serve with a straw. Ices or ice cream in a glass should 
be served if possible with long-handled spoons. 


To Take on Picnics 


A change from the usual lemonade is frequently desira- 
ble at a picnic, and more than one change may be rung 
on the drink when the party goes by automobile. 
Coffee malted milk is especially good for this purpose. 
Whipped cream should be carried by itself and added 
at the last moment, a spoonful to each portion. The 
other ingredients—a scant half-glass each of milk and 
slightly sweetened cold coffee and one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of malted milk for each person—may 
be mixed beforehand. This is excellent when served 
very cold, but if at dinner time a hot drink would be 
more acceptable the beverage may be heated over a 
can of solidified alcohol,—Sterno, it is called,—which 
deserves a place in every automobile for just such 
emergencies. 


Helping out the Sugar Bowl 


The juice from stewed raisins not only helps to afford 
variety in summer drinks but also helps out the sugar 
bowl. Simmer the fruit five minutes in water to cover; 
then strain the raisins from the liquid. The fruit may 
be used in cookies or cake as usual and the juice in such 
a combination as the following: 

To two cupfuls of tea infusion add one tablespoonful 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of orange or lemon juice, 
one cupful of the 
raisin juice and the 
same amount of grape 
juice. When very cold 
turn into tall glasses 
and serve with straws. 


For Ten People 


Fora fruit punch that 
will serve about ten 
people, boil toa syrup 
a quart of water and 
one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sugar with the 
rind of a lemon and 
an orange grated off 
in fine shavings from 
the yellow portion. 
Simmer ten minutes, 
then strain and add 
the juice of four 
lemons and two 
oranges, a can of 
grated pineapple and 
a pint of grape juice. 
Dilute to taste with 
ice water or charged 
water, remembering 
that the chipped ice 
in the glasses will also 
dilute the punch. 


Delicious 
Orangeade 


Three quarts of de- 
licious orangeade are 
made by boiling for 
five minutes a cupful 
each of sugar and 
water. Add the juice 
from eight oranges 
and four lemons and 
a bruised sprig of 
mint. When the mix- 
ture is cool remove 
the mint and add — 
enough cold water to make three quarts of the liquid. 
Serve in tall glasses, garnishing with half-slices of 
orange and tiny pineapple cubes. 


With Your Best Lemons 


Lemon Whiz. Wash six of the best lemons and lightly 
grate the very outside of their rinds into an enamel 
saucepan. Add one cup of sugar and one cup of boiling 
water and cook gently until there is perceptible 
thickening. In the meantime squeeze the six lemons, 
and when the syrup is slightly thickened pour on the 
juice. Cool and chill on the ice. At the time of serving, 
add one pint of chilled grape juice, one pint of very 
cold water, and two or three bottles of chilled ginger 
ale. Pour into glasses in which have been placed sliced 
strawberries and shaved ice. ae 

Lemon Mint. Using the same preparation with six 
lemons, add sprigs of mint to the syrup while cooking. 
Take these out before serving. Omit the grape juice, 
but use ginger ale. If you wish to serve from a punch 
bowl, the shaved ice should be put into that instead. 
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* CHILDREN'S PAGE =~ 


LITTLE BEAR AND 


TRAGEDIES 
By Pringle Barret 


I have a yellow pocketbook, 

But there is nothing. in it. 

I have a splendid stripéd top, 
But Daddy likes to spin it. 

My whistle makes a lovely noise, 
But Granny cannot bear it. 

I have a new silk party dress, 
But not a place to wear it! 


ABOUT CONTESTS AND 
PRIZES FOR ALL OF YOU 


HEN con- 

tests are 
over and prizes 
awarded, that is 
the end of the 
excitement for 
most of us, isn’t 
it? But—don’t 
you sometimes 
wonder, as I do, 
just how those 
lucky winners 
spent their prize 
checks and what 
they did with 
their prizes? 

I think you 
will be as thrilled 
to see this picture as I was when I opened my 
mail the other morning and found it. It is of 
James Poore Osbourn, 14, of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, with his prize collie, Peer of 
Glengae, age 4 months. Jimmie won Peer in 
The Youth’s Companion Children’s Page 
contest for writing the best letter by a boy 
on ‘Three of My Favorite Books and Why I 
Like Them.” 

Do you like contests? What kind? Shall 
we have another with a puppy for a prize? 
Write to me about it. 

The Garden Club is the big contest for 
you to join right now—if you aren’t in it yet, 
and have a little garden of your own, send off 
your dues of 10 cents today and get the 
insignia and the record sheets that will help 
you try for one of the wonderful prizes to be 
awarded to the boys and girls, not over 14 
years of age, who have the best gardens this 
summer, 


THE EDITOR OF THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON 


By 


Frances Margaret 
Fox 










Drawing ~y =f Harris 


Little Bear sat by the window to see the clouds float by the moon 


go to bed early. One time he 

said, ‘‘I wish I could sit up all 
night and look at the Man-in-the- 
Moon!” 

He was looking at the moon then. 
He could see it high over the hill. It 
was round and bright. 

“Please do let me stay up all night 
with the Man-in-the-Moon?”’ begged 
Little Bear. 

“You may,” Mother Bear said. 
“Good night!” 

Upstairs went Mother Bear with 
Father Bear. It was lonely in the tiny 
house after they went to bed. Little 
Bear sat by the window to see the 
clouds float by the moon. 

The wind said, ‘“Woo-o00-o00.”’ 

Owls in the woods called, ‘‘Who- 
00-00.” 

Baby birds chirped in their nests. 

The trees waved wildly to and fro. 


| ITTLE BEAR never liked to 


The fire went out in the big 
fireplace. 

The Man-in-the-Moon looked far 
away. 

“This is not much fun,” Little 
Bear told the Man-in-the-Moon. 
“It is too still down here, and lonely.” 

Little Bear leaned back in Father 
Bear’s huge chair and closed his 
eyes. His head felt heavy. He went 
to sleep. 

When he awoke the room was 
dark. He could not see the moon in 
the sky. Upstairs went Little Bear, 
thump, thump, thump, THUMP! 

“Who is coming?’’ asked Mother 
Bear. She laughed. 

“Tam,” said Little Bear. ‘““The old 
Man-in-the-Moon went to bed and 
left me. I am coming to bed too. 
Good night!” 

The three Bears were soon sound 
asleep. 








HAVE YOU MET LITTLE BEAR? 


Wouldn’t you like to? If you would, send 15 cents for a full-size pattern and complete 
directions about how to make a Little Bear playmate for your very own. He hopes to 
play with lots of you this summer! 
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PARTY DAY 


By Janet Tooke 


How many stitches to make a frock, 
How many seams to sew? 

I've still got to mend a raggedy sock 
And a ruffle before we go! 


We've got to be there by half past 
three, 
And there's such a lot to do, 
Sewing and mending for dollies and 
me— 
D’you s’pose I’ll ever get through? 


Nhe Cr Creck 


1. MISSING WORDS. 

The ***** host has drawn PF, 

Yet in the *****, not ** *** 

The sound of the war-like host can hear; 

But they *** ** evil band, we fear! 
The five groups of stars are to be filled in with the same 
five letters in each case. In three cases they form single 
words, in two cases, two words. 


2..A PALINDROME. 
There is a word of five letters. It is a palindrome; 
that is, it reads the same backwards or forwards. 
Each letter in the word is a Roman numeral. 
What is the word? 


3. CHARADE. 
Four letters form to make this word. 
Half of the first will be the third. 
Five times the first will be the fourth. 
The second’s naught, the whole is North. 


4. ACROSTIC. 


_The words given below have each the same number 
of letters. When the words are written one below the 


other, the first letters, also the last letters, will tell 
two popular places for vacations. 

1. Errors. 2. Excessively great. 3. Protector for 
clothing. 4. Cares for. 5. Well done. 6. An Italian 
poet. 7. On the inside. 8. Foolishness. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


A farmer who was suspected of being a spy had in 
his pocket a message which was the chief evidence 
against him. This was the message: 

Ago Ate At So. At Sand Am. yo Eat Shay. 

When Colonel Puzzler saw the message he ordered 
the farmer released, for he realized the message was 
harmless. 

What does the message say? 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles 
DELAWARE. “Once it is maDE LAW A 
REform ‘ 
. Cedar, Arced, Cared, Raced. 
5 In-Sat-I-Ate. 
4. D; Has; Waned; Haggard; Dangerous; Searing; 
Drone; Dug; S. 





RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 


They’re “Yummy” 
real “professional” 


Chocolate Malted Milks 





30 of ’em for 
60 cents! 


Thompson’s Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED 
MILK at home 


All you do is get a package of Thomp- 
son’s Chocolate Malted Milk at any 
store, then put two teaspoonfuls into 
a little shaker or mason jar, pour in the 
milk and shake for fifteen seconds. 

And if you can't make as good a real 


*‘professional’’ chocolate malted milk 
as you ever tasted . . then you are no 
*‘mixologist.”’ 


It isn’t hard to get the family to buy 
a few cans of Thompson's because you 
can make 30 drinks out of every 60-cent 
can. 

But be sure to ask for Thompson's 
because names s is the only malted 
milk that will dissolve without lump- 
ing in cold milk. And be sure to ask 
for the Chocolate ‘‘Douste Matte” 
because that’s what everybody's get- 


ting. 
In one-pound packages or economical 
five-pound packages at 










any druggist or grocer. 
(Twenty-five-cent value 
aluminum shaker 
given with one- 
pound package.) 
At amy grocer 
or druggist — 
or use the cou- 
pon. 






“DOUBLE MALTED” 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 


If It’s Thompson’s, It’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 150, Waukesha, Wisc. 


Gentlemen: 


OI am enclosing 10 cents to cover cost of packing and 














mailing. Send me trial package of Thompson's Sweet 
Chocolate Flavored “DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk. 
OL am enclosing 60 cents. Send me a full pound of Thomp- 
son’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored “DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk and a 25¢ value aluminum shaker free. 


Siiiiicieaiiciniciad 
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You Can 

Get This 

Book 
FREE 

























we No Soliciting 

ore e 

When These Or S € Ut Ng 
Gre Some Required 


Just Send Us the Addresses of Ten Friends Whom 
You Would Like to Have Read The Youth’s Companion 


We can make this exceptional offer, in spite of the fact that the huge regular edition of ‘Stories 
of My Home Folks’ is completely sold out, because we have been so fortunate as to obtain a 
printer's over-run of 8,979 copies. These are the only copies of the now famous “Stories of My 
Home Folks” in print, and the last we shall be able to secure at any price. 


You can have your copy free if you act at once! / 


7 
7 


You need do no soliciting of any kind to obtain your free copy; just send us on aseparatesheetthenames 7 
and addresses (street, route or box number, postoffice, and state) of ten families who youknow would ,” 
enjoy The Youth’s Companion. This is your chance to give your friends the same pleasure that you,” ‘The 
feel in reading The Companion, and, at the same time, to get this delightful book free. Orders for 7 Youth's 
“Stories of My Home Folks” will be filled upon receipt as long as our stock lasts. Be sure that _~ — 
your order reaches us before our limited supply is exhausted. ‘ oe 
i ’ 
THESE ARE STORIES YOU HAVE NEVER READ BEFORE , oT 


7 8 Arlington Street, 
Pid Boston, Massachusetts 


“Stories of My Home Folks” deals with the adventures, Partial List of Contents 

homely, laughable, and exciting, of the group of boys and girls. The Old Squire's Teigge g ae! gw ag cen n- of 7 | am sending on the attached sheet the 
who lived with the Old Squire and Grandmother Ruth on the [x#ughins @yivanus— lehen Plalsists' Boxing Academy at Aunt” 7 ;hamesand complete addresses often friends 
Old Farm. The stories are all new, with one exception, and Hannah’s — When the Elder Mowed the ed Clover— = _panion. in peta binies sad me free a copy of 


have not been previously printed in The Youth’s Companion. } Saar Sane = — ee a a 7 _.C. A. Stephens’ latest book, “Stories of My 
Book is bound in maroon cloth with gold stamping, measures The "Bees of Gehenna — Maine Mahogany" — Old a Home Folks. 


41% x 6% inches, and has 231 pages. Hughy’s Moose Decoy. 


Fill in this coupon and send today with your list of names. Orders for CO RE iiieiiontivéimieunamimmnepiies 
Stephens book will be filled upon receipt while limited supply lasts. i 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
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